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... Of how your future library should 
look. Our “LIFE-LIKE” Planning Service 
is described in Circular C-553. Your 
local New Life dealer has complete 


information. 
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to give you quick and efficient service. 
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lications. We solicit your business. For 

Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
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President’s Message 


THE LAST WEEK IN MARCH I had the 
privilege and pleasure of participating 
along with 26 other librarians in the State 
Library-CLA sponsored Workshop on 
Standards of Childrens’ Service in Public 
Libraries. It was a very gratifying experi- 
ence and the preliminary draft of 
Standards read at the end of the three day 
session in Santa Barbara showed the dedi- 
cated spirit and endeavor that went into 
this concerted effort to secure “the right 
book for the right child at the right time’’. 
One of the guests at the last discussion 
was a former children’s librarian who in 
1906 had met with 10 others in North 
Carolina to formulate a plan for library 
service to children. It was very reward- 
ing to hear her express her appreciative 
gratitude to this later generation who are 
continuing to carry out the goals set 52 
years ago. 

Since January 1st I have represented 
the Association at the dedication of three 
new branch library buildings in Southern 
California. The new Ruth Bach Branch 
Library at Long Beach is a wonderful 
example of how an architect and a librari- 
an each with a sense of artistry secured a 
real feeling of beauty, utility, and service- 
ability in a relatively conventional build- 
ing shape. The Charles Marcy Branch 
Library at Riverside, startlingly thought 
of as the “round” building, introduces a 
new concept in library buildings that 
brings to the on-looker and library user 
a high percentage of esthetic enjoyment 
and is sure to encourage the resident to 
use the library more often so as to enjoy 
its rapturous beauty. The Clairemont 
Branch Library in San Diego is arranged 
to achieve the maximum amount of space 
to be available to the borrower—especial- 
ly children—and it was gratifying to find 
so many children at the dedication and 
displaying an eager anticipation for the 
next day's opening. Each was filled to 
overflowing—a sign of public awareness 
of the library as a vital necessity in our 





BY GEORGE F. FARRIER 


CLA President, 1958 





Mr. George F. Farrier, Librarian of the Alham- 
bra Public Library and President of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association for 1958. 


way of life. They're all worth a visit— 
whether you are near or afar. 


I hope all of you in public library work 
have had the opportunity to participate in 
one of the small discussion groups organ- 
ized by Hilda Glaser, President, Public 
Library Section, and being conducted in 
various on of the state. This examina- 
tion and comparison of the ALA and 
CLA Public Library Service Standards is 
stimulating new thoughts and paving the 
way for the five year revision as recom- 
mended in 1953. 


Yosemite District President Katherine 
Chastain kicked off the District Meetings 
on March 22 with a well attended pro- 
gram at Coalinga and a lively series of 
discussions on book selection criteria co- 
ordinated and summarized by Dr. Leroy 
Merritt. 

We are well on our way. Let's all 
join in! 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


PTA SCHOLARSHIPS—It is once again time 
for librarians throughout the state to urge 
interested persons to apply for the two 
$1,000 library school scholarships offered 
again by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for the academic 
year 1958-59. Requirements include the 
meeting of admission requirements to 
either of the two accredited library schools 
in the State and a special interest in and 
qualifications for library work with chil- 
dren and young people. Detailed informa- 
tion and application blanks are available 
through either Dean Martha T. Boaz of 
the School of Library Science at USC or 
Dean J. Periam Danton of the School of 
Librarianship at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. Deadline for application 
is July 15. 

JEWEL GARDINER MEMORIAL FUND—The 
School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, has organized a memo- 
rial fund in honor of the late Miss Jewel 
Gardiner who passed away December 7, 
1956. Author of Administering the Ele- 
mentary School Library she was active in 
California directing the elementary school 
libraries in Sacramento for twenty-eight 
years. The Memorial Fund is to be used 
to aid students enrolled in California li- 
brary schools with preference probably 
going to those who plan to enter the 
school library field. It is hoped that the 
Fund will be large enough so that loans 
can be made during 1958-59. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to: Miss Jessie 
E. Boyd, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 6. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 
—Membership directories of the Southern 
California Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association are now available upon appli- 
cation to Donald V. Black, Physics Li- 
brary, University of California, Los An- 
geles 24. The aim of the Chapter is to 
make the directory available to all inter- 
ested members of the Library profession. 


INSTITUTE PLANS—Plans for a multitude 
of institutes on a variety of subjects-spaced 
throughout California are shaping up. 
To be held prior to the ALA meeting 
in San Francisco is the U. C. sponsored 


“Climate of Book Selection” institute 
scheduled on the Berkeley campus July 
10-12. Announcements of this meeting 
have been sent out and with a limit of 
300 participants all those interested are 
urged to respond immediately. 

Similarly, applications are now out for 
the ‘Mean What You Say’’ institute which 
will convene on the UCSB campus July 
20 immediately following conclusion of 
ALA. Designed to develop effective and 
persuasive techniques of writing and 
speaking a variety of topics will be cov- 
ered including annual reports, budgets, 
staff bulletins, publicity releases and li- 
brary journals. This is the second annual 
UCLA Library Conference. 

A two-week graduate institute on super- 
vision of school library systems will be of- 
fered by the Graduate Department of Li- 
brary Science, Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, following the American Li- 
brary Association aleotinn, July 21 to 
August 1, 1:00 to 4:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Eleanor Alexander, Di- 
rector of School Libraries, Houston, Tex., 
and President of the American Associa- 
tion of School Libraries, will direct the 
institute. Assisting her will be Southern 
California supervisors including Elizabeth 
Williams, Los Angeles, Lois Fannin, Long 
Beach, Grace Dunkley, Bellflower, and 
Thelma Reid, San Diego. Problems in 
management of school library systems at 
state, county, city, and district levels will 
be considered. 

The institute is open to men and wom- 
en, supervisors of school libraries, materi- 
als centers, and school library systems 
school librarians, audio-visual coordinat- 
ors, and selected in-service trainees. 

Application for admission should be 
filed with the Department as soon as pos- 
sible for enrollment is limited. Total ex- 
pense of the institute is $35.50 exclusive 
of meals and housing which are available 
near-by. Sessions will be held in the Li- 
brary Building which is located high on 
the campus overlooking Los Angeles and 
the Pacific. Apply to Hazel A. Pulling, 
Institute Chairman, Department of Library 
Science, Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles 28. 


(Please Note . . . Page 78) 
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hangs on to prevent “crash landings”! 


With the LB Safti-Pull, catalog trays hang 

onto your finger... cannot slip off. Cracked 

tray fronts and damaged tray bodies due to VISION: OF--Skeeay Sap COshOEmrar 

, . ee 2601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, California 

dropping are virtually eliminated. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Handling of card file drawers is facilitated 

as trays are slipped in and out quickly, 

easily and safely. Easier on the eyes too, 

because the sight-size of the label holder 

has been increased... big enough for com- 

plete identification of a full tray’s contents. 
Take full advantage of the benefits 

offered by these ingenious pulls. Install 

them on your present card catalog trays! 

Specify the new LB Safti-Pull for your new 

catalog cases! Write the Library Bureau 

Specialist in your area for full details. 


*Standard on all new Library Bureau Catalog Cases. 





Please Note .. . (from page 76) 

Documentation is the subject for a 
three-day symposium to be sponsored by 
USC’s School of Library Science April 9- 
11. Problems and methods of documenta- 
tion including possible uses of automation 
will be fully explored. Mr. James W. 
Perry, of the Center for Documentation 
of Western Reserve University will con- 
duct the meeting. Other outstanding au- 
thorities in the field will serve as con- 
sultants. 

Attendance will be limited. Those who 
are interested should write for reservations 
to Dr. Martha T. Boaz, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California. Fee for the symposium is $30, 
payable in advance or upon registration. 

The ACRL Building and Equipment 
Committee of the Buildings i Equip- 


ment Section of the Library Administra- 
tion Division of ALA will hold a build- 
ings institute in San Francisco on July 
11 and 12 prior to the ALA Conference. 
The institute will be held in the Richard 
A. Gleeson Library of the University of 


San_ Francisco. 

The emphasis of this institute will be 
upon small college (enrolment of 2500 or 
less) and junior college libraries. Plans 
will be discussed and criticized and there 
will be at least one session on materials 
and equipment. This discussion will deal 
with the experience of librarian’s with 
various types of floor coverings, acoustical 
materials and with equipment. 

It is planned to attempt to work out 
some guideposts which will be helpful to 
junior college librarians in planning li- 
braries. One speaker will be scheduled 
to speak on this subject. 

Plans of libraries in the working draw- 
ing stage or those of libraries completed 
within the past three years are solicited. 

Librarians who wish to present their 
plans at this institute should prepare the 
following materials and send them to the 
chairman listed at the end of this article. 

1. Four copies of a statement, not to 
exceed four pages, giving the organization 
of the plan, type of construction, module, 
square footage, special features, space re- 
lationships and any other details. 

(Please Note .. . Page 80) 
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MELMONT 


BOOKS FOR SPRING 1958 
FISHING FOR TUNA 


By LEWIS ALLISON, Illustrated by Robert Bar- 
tram. Ages 7-9 $2.00 

GOOD TIMES AT THE FAIR 

By HELEN BAUER, Illustrated by Isauro de la 
Rosa. Ages 7-9 $2.00 

SHEEP ON THE RANCH 

By MARION ISRAEL, Illustrated by Robert 
Dranko. Ages 8-11 $2.00 

JILL'S CHECK UP 

By RUTH JUBELIER, Illustrated by Eleanor Mill. 
Ages 5-7 $2.00 

LOOK AND SEE 


By GEORGIANA K. BROWNE, Illustrated by Adele 
Slayton. Ages 4-6 $2.00 


YOUR PARAKEET 


By POLLY and LARRY FOSTER, Illustrated by 
Jerry N. Bowen. Ages 6-8 $2.00 


GARDEN DWELLERS 


By GERTRUDE HEVENER GIBSON, Illustrated by 
Fred Charrow. Ages 6-8 $2.00 


COTTON GROWING 


By Lots F. HARVEY, Illustrated by James Frew. 
Ages 7-9 $2.00 


THE DAIRY 


By EVELYN BELMONT HASTINGS, I/lustrated by 
Frans Van. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


TOOOOOT! A TRAIN WHISTLE 
COUNTING BOOK 

By BETTY LOU LAWELL, Illustrated by Paul 
Julian. Ages 5-8 $2.00 
FATHERS AT WORK 

By RUTH SHAW RADLAUER, 
Jaroslav Gebr. Ages 5-8 $2.00 
SOME DAYS TO REMEMBER 


By ALMA K. RECK and HELEN HALL FICHTER, 
Illustrated by Gene Holtan. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


THE AIRPLANE AT THE AIRPORT 


By MERRIE STUART, I/lustrated by William 
Perez. Ages 5-7 $2.00 


HARBORS OF CALIFORNIA 


Calitornia’s 9 harbors are comprehensively dis- 
cussed and illustrated. Ages 9-11 $2.95 


THE FREIGHT YARD 


By DOROTHY VOORHIES STEVER, Illustrated by 
Robert Bartram. Ages 7-9 $2.00 


WRITE FOR MELMONT'S 1958 SPRING CATALOG 
— INCLUDES 52 ADDITIONAL TITLES 


MELMONT 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
a division of Carl ]. Leibel, Inc. 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 


Illustrated by 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Literature of Agricultural Research 
By ]. Richard Blanchard and Harald Ostvold 


This annotated, descriptive guide to reference works in the field of agriculture is an attempt 
to meet the information-locating problems posed by the proliferation of agricultural literature 
in recent years. The fields covered are on afl phases of agriculture and related subjects which 
makes this an indispensable research tool for agricultural specialists, students, and librarians. 
J. Richard Blanchard is Librarian, University of California, Davis, and Harald Ostvold is 
Chief, Science and Technology Division, New York Public Library. 242 pages, $5.00 


Aggression and World Order 


A Critique of United Nations Theories of Aggression 
By Julius Stone 
A definitive work on some of the most central and urgent contemporary issues of international 


law and politics in which a well-known authority examines attempts from the League of 
Nations onward to build a peaceful world order based upon the concept of “aggression.” 


240 pages, $5.00 


Confucian China and Its Modern Fate 


The Problem of Intellectual Continuity 
By Joseph R. Levenson 


Acutely relevant to present-day political developments this study in cultural change is an 
analysis of the modern Chinese intellectual world as it has been affected by the intrusion of 


Western ideas. 238 pages, $5.00 
SAPPHO: A NEW TRANSLATION by Mary Barnard $1.25 
THE SHE-WOLF AND OTHER STORIES by Giovanni Verga, translated by 

Giovanni Cecchetti $1.50 
POEMS OF JULES LAFORGUE with English Translations, Introduction 

and Notes by Patricia Terry $1.50 
THE WHITE UMBRELLA: INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM MANU 

TO GANDHI by D. Mackenzie Brown $1.50 


also in cloth, $3.75 
FOLK TALE, FICTION, AND SAGA IN THE HOMERIC EPICS 


by Rhys Carpenter $1.50 
also in cloth, $3.50 
STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE MODERN NOVEL by Robert Humphrey $1.25 


also in boards, $2.75 


At your jobber 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Please Note... (from page 78) 


2. One copy of floor plans in such form the Hhibee soemes tees 
as to be easily reproduced. Photographs 
Accounting Finance 


(8” x 11”) of the interior, special ca- Advertising Industrial Management 


tures and exterior of buildings. Aeronautics Insurance 
. a a Agriculture Machine Trades 
3. Slides (2” x 2”) of the floor plan Architecture Mathematics 


and not more than four additional slides | ASyororny, ee 


interi i ; Biol Metall 
of the interior or special features (prefer _ aa. 
ably without people) and the exterior. Building Trades Photography 
Items 2 and 3 will become the property Chantietry “ 
of ALA Civil Engineering 
aie : : : Civil Service 
Participating libraries must have their | Cod Statistics 
materials in the hands of the Chairman | bBijctionaries Steno erOY eriting 
by May 15, 1958. Earth Sciences Study Aids 


The total cost of the institute is $25 | Electron  ? Television 
per person which includes housing, meals, 
a tour of new libraries and the proceed- 
ings of the institute. 

Reservations with a check for $25.00 
are to be sent to the Chairman by June 
10, 1958. Send all communications to: | Pecuiicat BOOK COMPANY 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Librarian, Univer- PROFESSIONAL ano SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
sity of California, Riverside, California. 


COMPLETE STOCK FROM ALL PUBLISHERS 


If It's a Technical Book and in Print — 
We Have It or We'll Get It 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Robert B. Ruby—President 


253 S. Spring 
LIBRARY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS — Los Angeles, Calif. 


California's Library Schools are making 


ambitious plans for summer schedules. At 
San Jose State College, a week-long series 
of seminars conducted by outstanding fig- 
ures in the field of librarianship will be 
one of the special features offered. 
Seminar leaders will include Dr. Louis 


4 y \ 
Shores, Dean of the School of Library 
Training and Service at Florida State Uni- AGAINST WASTE AND _INEFFICIENCY 


ee a ae a. ee ee a ee a es, ae 


versity and author of Basic Reference 
Sources; Miss Ruth Ersted, Minnesota 


a4 


State Supervisor of School Libraries; Miss 
Mary K. Eakin, former librarian of the 
Center for Children’s Books at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Mr. Robert L. 
Gitler, Executive Secretary of the Library 
Education Division of ALA. 


The summer program at San Jose, 
which runs from June 23 to August 1, 
will also include a complete program of 
professional courses in the field of school 
librarianship. The following are sched- 
uled: book selection courses for both 
elementary and high school librarians; two 
cataloging courses, one covering printed 
materials and the other stressing non-book 
materials; a course in basic reference 
materials and services, as well as classes 
in school library administration. 


BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 
your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
and special lists today. 


the. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





DISTRICT MEETING ROUND-UP 


Golden Gate District 

The Golden Gate District meeting will 
be held in San Francisco, at the San Fran- 
cisco State College, on May 10. The theme 
will be “Challenge of Books.” 


Golden Empire District 

Golden Empire District will meet May 
3 at the California State Prison at Fol- 
som, assembling in Larkin Hall. The 
theme will be “A View of the Prison 
Library."” Speakers will include Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Lawson, Associate Warden in 
Charge of Classification and Treatment, 
who will speak on “The Prison Library 
and the Rehabilitation Program”; Mr. 
Herman K. Spector, Librarian at San 
Quentin and Supervising Librarian of the 
Department of Corrections, who will talk 
on “Public Library Features of the Pris- 
on Library’’; and Mr. Frederick Wemmer, 
Librarian, Sacramento County Library, 
who will discuss “The Work of the 
Library Advisory Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections.” 

There will be a picnic lunch on the 
reservation followed by a short tour of 
the prison. 


Mt. Shasta District 

Members of the Mt. Shasta District will 
meet on Saturday, April 12, at the Rich- 
ardson Springs Hotel, nine miles north- 
east of Chico. 

The ten o'clock business session will be 
preceded by a registration and coffee hour. 
Following reports by Mrs. Carma Zim- 
merman, State Librarian, Mr. George Far- 
rier, CLA President, and Senator Paul 
Byrne of Chico, a symposium will be pre- 
sented on the subject of “Do ALA Stand- 
atds Make CLA Standards Unnecessary ?” 
The second feature of the morning will 
be a discussion of children’s literature by 
Miss Virginia Hughes, Director, Book- 
mobile Project, Butte County Library. 

Mrs. Ursula Benner, a member of the 
Chico State College Library Staff, will be 
the luncheon speaker. Her topic is “Li- 
brarianship in Germany.” 


The afternoon session will take up the 
theme of “Science and You,” with Dr. 
Irving Boekelheide, Associate Professor of 
Physics at Chico State College speaking 
on “You and the Missile,” followed by 
Dr. Margery Anthony, Associate Profes- 
sor of Biological Sciences discussing 
“Atomic Energy for Everyone.” 


Redwood District 

Built around the theme “Music and the 
Library,’ Redwood District members will 
gather at Humbolt State College Library 
April 19. The afternoon meeting will fea- 
ture a panel discussion of problems relat- 
ed to the building and maintaining a 
library record collection. Special guest 
will be Mrs. Mary Pearson, Record Li- 
brarian at Long Beach Public Library. 
Other panel members will be Mrs. Miriam 
Maloy, Mrs. Raphaella Kingsbury, and 
Professor James Mearns, all of the col- 
lege library and faculty. 

The Eureka Women’s Club will be the 


setting for the annual dinner meeting. 
Guests will include Mr. George Farrier, 
President of CLA and Professor and Mrs. 
Charles Fulkerson of the college faculty. 
The Fulkersons will talk about their 
musical experiences while studying in 
Vienna last year. 


Southern District 

Dr. Richard Armour, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Scripps College and the Claremont 
Graduate School and noted humorist will 
headline the Southern District Conclave 
assembling for its annual meeting April 
26 on the Campus of the Associated Col- 
leges at Claremont. “One Little Book 
Out of Many Big Ones” is Dr. Armour’s 
topic which will include observations on 
his writing and teaching experiences as 
well as a preview of his books to be pub- 
lished in May and September. 

After luncheon on the campus, sections 
and committees will meet to pursue their 
special interests. CURLS will - a panel 
discussion on “Increasing Library Re- 
sources Through Cooperation.” Library 
standards will be the concern of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Section meeting. 





Strategic Surrender 
THE POLITICS OF VICTORY AND DEFEAT 


Paul Keeskemeti. A clear and forcefully written analysis of 
surrender as a problem in political theory, with case studies of 
the four major surrenders of World War II. $5.00 


Seals, Sea Lions 


and Walruses 


A REVIEW OF THE PINNIPEDIA 


Victor B. Scheffer. This first full account in fifty years includes 
taxonomic history, geographic range, and population estimates 
for all 47 kinds of pinnipeds. Illustrated with 32 pages of photo- 
graphs and 13 distribution maps. $5.00 


Among the Savages 
of the South Seas 


MEMOIRS OF MICRONESIA, 1862-1868 


Captain Alfred Tetens. Translated by Florence Mann Spoehr. 
One of the rare records of the Micronesian Islands from a time 


when there had been virtually no contact with the whites. Illus- 
trated. $3.75 


Ethiopia Today 


Ernest W. Luther. Based on the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the land and the people, this is an excellent survey of a 
fascinating country. 


Stanford, California 
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“Choose Ye This Day...” 


IT Is AN HONOR AND A PRIVILEGE to have 
this opportunity to speak to you. Thank 


you, Mrs. Tostevin, for your kind and 
generous introduction. You might have 
said that for years I was a Camp Fire Girl 
in Marin County until it became apparent 
that I could not earn a bead. I also hold 
high office in the Presbyterian Church in 
San Anselmo, serving as a Fifth Sunday 
Substitute Usher. 

Your program reflects many interesting 
titles, the most comprehensive being the 
one given to Dr. Horn: “A backward 
glance with an eye to the Future’ — that 
was a full sweep. 


You have no idea how your invitation 
has elevated my morale. While leaving 
the great Public Library in Los Angeles 
last April, I was detained: a friendly 
policeman searched my brief case. I un- 
derstood the necessity for protection of 
books and did not worry that any stolen 
property would be found. But so far as 
I could observe, I was the only suspicious 
character accosted all afternoon. It is good 


Ep. Note: Wallace S. Myers, Attorney-at-Law 
in San Anselmo, was the guest speaker for the 
Trustees’ Section Dinner at the Fresno Con- 
ference. 


BY WALLACE S. MYERS 


to be out from under the cloud of sus- 
picion, with Librarians. 

In order to participate in your Theme, 
“As Others see us”, I have had to con- 
sider just who you are. You must be iden- 
tified. The designation “Trustee” is a 
legal term. It means a person appointed 
to execute a trust — one in whom some 
power or authority is vested to exercise 
for the benefit of another. A Trustee 
bears a fiduciary relationship to his bene- 
ficiary. 

Something can be learned about an or- 
ganization from its declaration of its 
objectives. Yours is a simple one-sentence 
statement. Article II of your old Consti- 
tution which brought you to this confer- 
ence read: “The object of the California 
Library Association shall be to promote 
library service and librarianship” Article 
Il of your new Articles of Incorporation, 
adopted here, reads: “The specific pur- 
pose of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship in 
California.” 

Like millions of other Americans, you 
are constantly talking of service. What 
do we mean by the word ‘‘Service’’. Those 
of us who profess the Christian Faith 
have pointed to the sermon on the Mount 
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as the origin of the Ideal of Service. “Do 
unto others’’, we say . . . ““Do unto others”’. 
But an ancient Hebrew spoke of service 
long before that time. You will remem- 
ber when Moses died on Mount Nebo 
and Joshua assumed leadership of the 
Children of Israel: 

He crossed the River Jordan 

He shattered the Walls of Jericho 

He demolished the City of Ai 

He conquered the Lands of the 

Canaanites ... 
And established the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, 

In the land which God had promised; 

Then, like most men, he wanted to 
make a great speech. He called together 
the leaders and teachers of his Tribes. 
When he was 110 years old he made his 
speech. With a backward glance he re- 
counted all of the trials and tribulations 
of his people; then with an eye to the 
future, he said: 


“CHOOSE YE THIS DAY WHOM 

YE WILL SERVE: WHETHER 

THE GODS WHICH YOUR 

FATHERS SERVED THAT WERE 

ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 

FLOOD OR THE GODS OF THE 

AMORITES IN WHOSE LANDS 

YE DWELL BUT AS FOR ME 

AND MY HOUSE, WE SHALL 

SERVE THE LORD” 

From the days of Joshua until 1900, 
not a great deal was accomplished in the 
field of business ethics and service. There 
existed a sort of double-standard for con- 
duct of men — one for home and friends, 
based on the Golden Rule, and the other 
for business. 

In 1900 there were only two codes of 
professional conduct: (1) Hippocratic 
oath of Doctors; (2) Caveat Emptor — 
“Let the buyer beware’’. 

Toward the end of the last century, 
business tycoon William H. Vanderbilt 
was asked if he operated his New York 
Central Railway dee the benefit of the 


public. In reply, he uttered the creed of 
most business men of his time, “The pub- 
lic be damned”. 

During the first half of the Twentieth 
Century, business and professional men 
learned many methods of application of 
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the Ideal of Service to the operation of 
all business and institutional life in Amer- 
ico. We hear references to the Atomic 
Age — the Age of Speed — the Age of 
Automation. Truly the past fifty years 
could be more accurately characterized as 
“the Age of Service’. 

From Caveat Emptor, we have arrived 
at “The customer is always right’. Every 
smart business man now operates on the 
premise that good service is good business. 
He profits most who serves best. 

One morning last year I rode across 
the long expanse of desert country be- 
tween Boise, Idaho, and Twin Falls. A 
service station had erected signs along the 
way. In one place he had piled a number 
of huge round-like boulders in front of 
his sign which said: ‘‘Petrified water- 
melon — Take one home to your mother- 
in-law’’. 

A little farther on, beside a dry creek, 
in which there had been no water for 
perhaps a thousand years, there was a 
sign: ‘No fishing within 300 feet of this 
bridge”. Then, after miles and miles of 
cactus and sagebrush and sand, and sand 
and cactus and sagebrush, just a simple 
sign: “Monotonous, ain't it’. 

In our time, applying the Ideal of Serv- 
ice, we have built over 250,000 schools, 
thousands of churches, thousands of libra- 
ries, and hundreds of thousands of miles 
of paved roads. 


We have built a building 102 stories 
high that will house 80,000 people with 
7 miles of elevator-shafts, 

In one year we built 1,300,000 new 
homes. 

In one year our automobile industry 
manufactured and sold 7,000,000 auto- 
mobiles. 

We are the most productive people on 
the face of the earth. 

Now, for a moment, let's change the 
subject. 

Unusual interest is being exhibited 
these days in the human mind. During 
January and February, five issues of Life 
Magazine carried articles entitled ‘The 
Age of Psychology” — a story concerning 
Sigmund Freud, his theories on Psycho- 
analysis, and his critics. There are over 
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200 volumes in the great public library in 
San Francisco in which the word ‘“Mind”’ 
is used in the title; if you wish to borrow 
one of the better ones, you have to put 
your name on a long waiting list. 

Electronic brains are taking away the 
drudgery of repetitious thinking. Educa- 
tional leaders are discussing, with some 
heat, a new kind of segregation in schools 
which selects the mentally superior stu- 
dents for special instruction apart from 
their more normal schoolmates. It is a 
great day for the psychiatrist. We have 
been told that every tenth person in Am- 
erica needs a psychiatrist — and some un- 
kind statistician has extended the need to 
psychiatrists themselves. 

We experiment with telepathy, clair- 
voyance and hypnotism. Doctors study 
the brain — home of the mind — and 
know all about its weight, cells, tissue, 
cortex, but have no theory on how con- 
sciousness is produced. They do know 
that powerful chemicals are manufactured 
in the brain which to some extent affect 
human behavior. This fact is of special 
interest to Penologists, Judges and Law- 
yers. It has been demonstrated many 
times that criminal tendencies develop 
from mental inadequacies. 

It may not be long before the klepto- 
maniac or the pyromaniac who feels the 
felonious urge may pacify himself with 
a pill, an antidote for criminal intent. 
Compulsion neurosis may one day be rec- 
ognized as a defense to crime. It has al- 
ready been advanced. 

The June 1956 issue of Fortune Maga- 
ziné carried an article called ‘Motivation 
Research” — a story of psychological in- 
quiry by advertisers, their use of the depth 
interview, thematic apperception, and 
other projective tests which purport to ex- 
pose the consumers’ mind. 

Most modern advertising agencies have 
a psychologist on the staff. One of them 
has recently reported a significant discov- 
ery about women shoppers. He says that 
the ordinary lady's eyes blink 32 times 
per minute normally; that if she visits a 
store full of merchandise, the blinks grad- 
ually become slower and slower; that 
when the eye blinks reach a rate of 14 
blinks per minute, two things happen: 
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The lady reaches a condition of 
semi-hypnosis. 

She buys something. 

In my library I have the books: 

“The Captive Mind” — the story 
of brainwashed men, restrained from 
freedom by dogmas of Communism. 

‘‘Man’s Unconquerable Mind’’ by 
Gilbert Highet, who says that “If the 
mind is kept in use, its powers are 
inexhaustible’. 

“The Reach of the Mind” — A 
study of communication from mind 
to mind without the usual aids of 
speech and writing. 

If I had the capacity to write a book, 
I would call it “The Inquisitive Mind’. 
Inquiring minds of our generation have 
rolled away the secrets of the ages. The 
miracles of our time were beyond the 
imagination of our grandfathers. Curious 
minds have devoted most of their atten- 
tion, however, to scientific achievement, 
and the relationship of man to man has 
been left to makeshift attempts to un- 
derstand. 

The challenging opportunity for you, 
as I see it, is to help lead inquisitive 
minds of this day into fields of better 
understanding and mutual trust. We don’t 
have to worry any more about the power 
to destroy civilization — that can be®ac- 
complished in an afternoon with a little 
concentration. Inasmuch as we must all 
live together or perish, perhaps we should 
learn to do our living, so long as we can, 
gracefully. 

There is a new word in the dictionary 
— PSYCHOKINESIS — defined as the 
“action of mind upon a physical system’’. 
Thousands of tests have been made to 
measure this source of power. One is the 
dice-casting test. The subject imposes his 
will upon the roll of the dice demanding 
a specified face or combination. Mind - 
over matter. I have a friend who visited 
Reno last week and he says it won't work. 

I don’t know the full measure of the 
force of the mind upon physical objects 
but I do know that the direct application 
of the Ideal of Service by inquiring busi- 
ness and professional minds, during our 
time, has caused a business revolution that 
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has lifted private enterprise to new heights 
of dignity in operation. 

I do know something of the power of 
literature upon the imagination of inquisi- 
tive minds. Good books stir men to high 
emotion. I have a book on my shelf which 
I have never read, yet I feel its strength. 
It is called “The Dignity of Man’. Its 
very title tells me that all men stand 
equally in dignity and respect before God. 
The chapters which I have prepared in 
my own thoughts teach that we are all the 
branches of one tree . . . The fruits of 
one limb. Some day I shall read what the 
author has to say. 

Professor Edward Allsworth Ross, of 
Stanford, recognized the moving quality 
of literature in his talk before the very 
first Conference of California Library As- 
sociation held February 22, 1898, fifty- 
nine years ago. In his talk entitled ‘The 
Relation of the Library to Righteousness” 
he said: 

“This service of literature is most signal in 
a vast democratic state, embracing many kinds 
of life and many interests. Here, where only 
imperial ideas and grand policy can give suc- 
cess, comes the sternest test of popular govern- 
ment for the mass of men are necessarily of 
few contact and narrow experience. A Democ- 
racy like ours succeeds only because the press 
and the national literature inspire broad sym- 
pathy in our mucy-reading people. The moral 
aid of literature must be welcome. The Li- 
brdtian’s service as a promoter of comprehen- 
sion is perhaps more important than if he were 
a mere purveyor of knowledge. The moral and 
civilizing effect of literature gives to free libra- 
vies their best excuse and justification.” 

From three trips across America to 
Western Europe, in recent years, I have 
reached certain conclusions: 

hether we like it or not, the shrink- 
ing world is comingling all cultures. Sec- 
tionalism is being destroyed in America. 
National picture magaznes — radio and 
television — with strong advertising ap- 
peals, are makng us dress, act and talk 
more alike all the time. Only the South 
and Texas rebel. This year the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments”’ and “Seven Wonders of the 
World” played in every large city in Am- 
erica. Because of these influences, there 
are very few pure “Hillbillies” anymore. 

We are participating in the merging of 
all cultures into an International Culture. 
It used to be that one side of the world 
could live and die without influence from 
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the other side. In this year we have seen 
the plague of Asiatic Flu sweep round 
the world in less than twenty weeks, con- 
taminating all nations. Last May I — 
chased the paper volume ‘Age of Ideol 
ogy’ in Geneva, Switzerland. I could 
have bought it in any one of the great 
airports or railroad stations through which 
I passed. I could have purchased ‘‘Life’’, 
“Time”, “The National Geographic’, 
“Vogue”, or dozens of other American 
magazines in the airport at Lisbon, min- 
gled on the newsstand with literature 
from all over the world. 

Great thinkers are not speaking in terms 
of particular kinds of men these days. 
When they use the word “Man” they 
mean all men. If professors, historians 
and philosophers can use the singular 
word “Mankind”, then it seems appropri- 
ate to preach the existence of a composite 
intelligence — the mind of Mankind. 
You share the burden of providing facili- 
ties for development of this international 
mentality. This composite mind, once edu- 
cated, will be without racial prejudice be- 
cause it will be of all races. It will be 
free of Religious Bigotry because it will 
be of all Religions. It will be free from 
fear or hate, the causes of war, for a man 
does not, ordinarily, hate, fear or malign 
himself. 

Just as great American businessmen 
have given leadership to International In- 
dustrial Development, at the conference 
now concluding in San Francisco, your 
plans should include participation in 
bringing peace and understanding to the 
International Culture. In times like these, 
you have a duty of acting far beyond the 
scope of a mere depositary for books. You 
are a part of the eaactianl system of the 
greatest Democracy. Your service extends 
to citizenry beyond schools and colleges. 
It is your job to keep available all knowl- 
edge which may be worthy of attention. 

You must resist the demands of coward- 
ly minds that would deny certain alien 
information, dogmas and thought to those 
who seek knowledge. For inquisitive 
minds must be free to roam with the faith 
that the only true answer to modern po- 
litical dilemmas is a free Society of Men 
who enjoy individual liberty. 

(Choose Ye... Page 129) 
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Modern Art Trends In 
Contemporary Book Illustration 


BY ROSALIND MOSIER 


FROM EARLIEST CHILDHOOD we receive a multitude of visual impressions. Some of 
these visual experiences come from the house we live in, the furniture we use, the 
clothes we wear, the advertisements we see, and the books we read. Most of us are 
not consciously aware of the fact that everything around us has been designed by some 
type of artist. A label on a can of coffee, the curved form of a vase, the latest in 
textile patterns, — all have been consciously designed. The whole outward appear- 
ance of what we consider familiar has been reshaped and transformed by modern art 
concepts. The artist himself, who has been shaped by his time and its aspirations, 
remolds the environment about him into a new aesthetic form. Modern art has be- 
come part of contemporary everyday life. It has permeated architecture, industrial 
design, the theater, costume and book illustration, to name but a few. This has made 
it possible for the young child today to enter the world of modern art through his 
picture books. 

The stylistic influences have been very general. Resemblances in style between 
fine art products and book illustrations are the result of a common point of view 
developed independently by painters, industrial designers and illustrators. But, there 
is a persuasive similarity to their aesthetic discoveries. We usually call this look 
“modern”. 

The charge that modern artists are divorced from their fellow-men is contra- 
dicted by the influence their work has had on our way of life. On the contrary, the 
artist is very much a part of the rest of society and his work, no matter how seemingly 
incomprehensible, has meaning for all men. It is important that we who deal with 
children’s literature learn to know the works of many artists, whether classical or 
modern experimentalists. 

Many who criticize modern art accept its stylistic developments in typography, 
displays and industrial designs. Most of us admire the trim lines of the new cars, 
the contemporary house and its furnishings. Yet, when many of us look at modern 
art in museums we very often reject it. Usually we do not realize that when we 
admire the brilliant color combinations used today that in a sense we might be honor- 
ing the innovations of the ‘‘Fauves’’, especially the great French painter Henri Matisse. 
When we praise the clean cut simplicity and arrangement of modern typography we 
owe a debt to the Dutch ‘De Stijl” movement as seen in the works of Piet Mondrian. 
When we share in the enjoyment of fantasy in displays we are probably looking at 
overtones of the Dadaist or Surrealist school of art. 

Some of the more recent picture books for children, especially those published 
since 1945, have provided both children and adults with new and diversified aesthetic 
experiences. The variety we find in the contemporary picture book is to be found not 
only in its subject but also in its style. Picture books reflect the artistic ideas and trends 
of their time just as all other phases of life have been shaped by the new art concepts. 
What could be more natural than to discover that the illustrators of our time are ex- 
pressing contemporary esthetic values? Picture book artists are just as aware as other 
artists are to what is taking place in the art world today. 

If we want to judge the illustrations in a contemporary picture book, we must 
understand what the artist is trying to say. The illustrator not only tells a story visu- 


Ep. Note: This unusual but important topic was programmed for the Annual Dinner of the 
Section For Work with Boys and Girls at the Fresno Conference. Mrs. Mosier is a member of 
the Richmond Public Library's Childrens Department. 
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ally but he also creates and zsthetic experience for the viewer. 

Diversity of style is one of the chief characteristics of modern art. Some styles, 
whole schools of art and their representative masters, have had great influence upon 
our view of the world. Others have had very little influence, and some have had a 
very gradual and permeating effect. The relationship between art styles and specific 
illustrators is very general and in few cases is there — derivation. 

Of the great innovating art movements in the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Cubism was the most important. As a major style its influence has been felt 
indirectly in many things since it helped to form all the subsequent styles. Probably 
Cubism’s greatest contribution has been that it has made a new pictorial reality pos- 
sible. Cubism arranges objects, not as we really see them but in terms of a new pic- 
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Profile Three-quarter view Full frontal view 


Figure | — Cubism 


torial reality. The cubist views the world through its geometrical planes. Some vestiges 
of basic reality are always found in a cubist picture. In a cubist drawing of a head 
(see figure 1) we see the profile, three-quarter and front views simultaneously. Cubism 
gives us this new view of reality. It is a mew way to see nature. Pablo Picasso is 
probably the greatest exponent of Cubism. Cubist principles, practices and geometric 
structure continue to influence present day art, although Cubism began as early as 
1907 with Picasso's Demoiselles D’ Avignon and probably ended in the 1920's with 
his Three Musicians. In the work of illustrators like Paul Rand in Sparkle and Spin 
the artist looks at a table from above, sees the objects on the table from eye level, 
and gives the illusion of three dimensional perspective from a third view. All three 
views appear at the same time and give a flat decorative quality as well as a suggestion 
of three dimensions. 

Another art form which has had a great deal of influence upon typography and 
book design in general is Geometric abstraction. The man most associated with this 
style was the painter Piet Mondrian. His work had a bold simplicity, assymmetric 
equilibrium and pure geometric form. The right angle, the straight line and strict 
limitation of elements used to compose a design are all characteristic of geometric 
abstraction. (See figure 2) No curves, model- 
ling or shading of any kind are used. All the 
colors are of an equal intensity. 

Geometric abstraction has been very influen- 
tial in typography and in book design. In Made- 
leine Gekiere’s Who Gave Us? the title page 
found its inspiration in abstract geometric form. 
The arrangement of blocks of color, space and 
type have the clean cut assymetrical balance so 
characteristic of this style. Alf Evers in his book 
In the Beginning, illustrated by Helen Sewell, 
and in Miriam Schlein’s The Sun Looks Down, 
illustrated by Abner Graboff, we see further 
examples of this type of form used for title page arrangement. 


Figure 2—Geometric Abstraction 
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Stylized geometric representation which has been generally influential is a purist, 
semi-cubist style. The main characteristics of this style is that geometric order is re- 
tained along with natural objects. (See figure 
3). Sharp, clean contours and smooth surfaces 
with an emphasis upon verticals and horizontals 
are most characteristic of geometric representa- 
tion. Very often modeling of forms is used to 
produce a three dimensional effect. Fernand 
Leger, the French painter is one of the great 
artists of this style. In his works representation 
loses its individual characteristics and figures 
become symbolic. A single object stands for all 
the objects in that class. A cup is all cups. A 
human figure is all human beings. Individual 
details are eliminated. Only the basic structure 
is given. Paul Rand in | Know a Lot of Things draws a basic cat shape which takes 
on the generalized qualities of all cats. The illustration is very simplified and stripped 
down to its barest essentials. Emphasis is placed on the most characteristic features 
of a cat; his eyes, whiskers, ears and long tail. Rainbow in the Morning illustrated 
by Abner Graboff is a fine example of drawings of basic animal shapes. All the 
birds, fish and other mammals are recognizable but they are not individualized. The 
drawing is stylized and decorative. This type of illustration leaves a lot to the child’s 
imagination. The large shapes and bright colors catch the attention of the viewer 
and a unified visual impression is easily grasped. 

Organic abstraction is a form which has in- 
fluenced our architecture and home furnishings. 
Abstract organic form is made up of shapes 
which are irregular and give a suggestion of 
life. (See figure 4). Two modern artists who 

_ best exemplify this style are the Spanish artist 
Joan Miro and the American sculptor Alexan- 
der Calder and his mobiles. 

The contours of the irregular organic shapes 
seem to have fluidity. They float in an indeter- 
minate space. There is constant movement and 

animation. Very often forms and shapes in organic abstraction are integrated through 
contrast and isolation. The various lines are surrounded by an ameobic contour which 
separates the composition into distinct areas. ar these isolated units a design 
can be integrated through connecting line and overlapping shapes. Yashima in Crow 
Boy uses this device to enclose a figure and add drama to his designs. 

Stylized organic representation uses organic form with recognizable images. Per- 
haps the sculptor Henry Moore is the best example of this type of style. Figures have 
great fluidity and a bulbous quality. (See figure 
5). Shapes and figures retain some resemblance 
to nature in stylized organic representation. Exag- 
geration and new rhythms are used to stretch and 
pull forms into new shapes. Abner Graboff uses 
similar exaggerations in his illustrations for Kathe- 
rine Mace’s A Tail is a Tail. The illustrations for 
a rabbit, a pig and an elephant have the fluid bul- 
bous characteristics of organic representation. Styl- 
ized organic representation of objects has been of 
even greater influence upon line drawing. We 
might call it the style of the meandering line. Although a line may start at any 


Figure 3—Geometric representation 





Figure 4—Organic abstraction 





Figure 5—Organic representation 
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point and seem to move aimlessly, it usually completes an integrated design. This 

line usually suggests some natural object. (See figure 6). Paul Klee is the great 

‘ artist of this type of line. Many modern cartoon- 

ists and illustrators have adapted this type of line 

drawing for their own use. Juliet Kepes in her 

Beasts from a Brush gives the viewer a similar 

visual experience in her drawing of animals. Her 

animals move with great ease. They almost seem 

to be making sounds and resemble few animals 

we have ever known. Crocket Johnson in his books 

about Harold and the Purple Crayon uses the 

moving line in a more literal way, for Harold 

draws adventures for himself with his crayon. 

Leonard Kessler in his picture book What's in a 

line? shows what one can do with a line. It can be anything and everything he says 
and demonstrates this in a very nice first drawing book for younger children. 

One of the most interesting art movements of this century which reacted against 
formal values was the anti-rational Fantasts or Surrealists. The Surrealists wanted 
to shock and to excite the viewer. They tried to startle the viewer into a more com- 
plete awareness by giving him the most unexpected images. Most of all the surrealist 
tried to paint the incongruous, the inconsistent and the mysterious. Their work is 
often painted with painstaking realistic detail. Therefore, when they place familiar 
objects in unfamiliar situations the result violently surprises the beholder. Perhaps 
the name most familiar to us which we associate with Surrealism is Salvador Dali. 

He like many other Surrealist painters used the 
visual device which gives the impression of 


Figure 6—Organic line drawing 


often associated with dreams. The unreal and 
yet real quality of the painting has a disturbing 
influence upon the observer. There is a mysteri- 
. ke ous, eerie atmosphere to many Surrealist works. 


—_L_— —_ great empty space and isolation. (See figure 7). 
Objects are placed very close to the viewer and 
< very far away. This feeling of space is very 
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si Surrealism has had a great deal of influence 
upon theater design, displays and book jackets. 
The mysterious qualities of the Surrealist style makes it very useful in illustrating 
suspense, psychological and science fiction materials. It has not had much influ- 
ence upon children’s book illustration but it has been used for some book jackets. 
One example would be the cover for Mary Stolz’ In a Mirror designed by Ilonka 
Karasz. A dragon is looking into a mirror and an angel statuette is in the upper 
right. The heroine of the story is a young college girl who has a number of con- 
flicts. The dragon might be the girl's conflicts and the mirror her self-analysis while 
the angel is the resolution and peace she attains when she solves her problems. 

Children today are receiving pictorial experiences which have a more permanent 
value beyond a particular book or story. They are getting a real esthetic experience 
from the contemporary book. Eventually, if this is repeated often enough real standards 
of taste will be built within each child. His imagination will develop and he will 
be prepared to understand the rich world of adult art. 


The many barriers that have always separated the fine arts from commercial book 
illustration are gradually breaking down. As time goes on there is a growing belief 
that the fineness of art is to be found in its quality and not in its category. Many 
illustrators have made their mark in fine arts and many fine artists are turning to 
illustration. They have the task of interpreting the world pictorially to children and 
adults. The child today can happily enter the world of modern art through his books. 


Figure 7—Surrealism 





“Ask Me!”’ 


DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS of 1957 
the University of Southern California em- 
ployed a full-time ‘oogery librarian 
to help students at the card catalog. Well 
aware of the trouble which most students 
have finding what they want in the card 
catalog, the administration decided that 
they could be helped most by stationing 
an information librarian there to answer 
their questions. 


The public catalog of the Doheny Me- 
morial Library is located in an alcove next 
to the loan desk. This made it convenient 
for student assistants and librarians at the 
loan desk to send students to the informa- 
tion librarian for help. Other departments 
of the library, including the catalog and 
reference and order departments, also sent 
students there for help when they reported 
that they had not been able to find what 
they wanted in the catalog. 


Students were encouraged to seek help 
at any time by a sign on the information 
librarian’s table which read, ““Ask Me.” 
The informality of this invitation appeal- 
ed to many students. Often they ap- 
proached the information librarian with 
an arch smile and said, “What shall I ask 
you?” 

For the most part, however, they were 
serious and asked serious questions. Dur- 
ing the course of a day their queries 
ranged from “Where is the World Af- 
fairs Library?” and “What do I do if I 
want to get this book?” to ‘Could you 
help me find some material on the various 
psychological aspects of bilingualism?” 
and “Is thege a good book on the termin- 
ology of poetry — one which defines the 
terms used in poetry?” 


In six months they asked over two 
thousand questions, all of which were 


Ep. Note: Chase Dane is Assistant Professor 
at the School of Library Science at USC and is 
well known to many California Librarians. His 
study of the use of the card catalog will be 
of interest to any librarian who has ever won- 
dered if typing all those cards was really 
worth while. 
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carefully recorded. A thorough study has 
been made of the first thousand of these 
questions, and an equally careful analysis 
will be made of the second thousand be- 
fore the project is completed. 


The questions can be divided into two 
main groups: those related to the card 
catalog and those related to other parts 
and services of the library. Over seventy- 
five percent of all questions asked were 
connected with the card catalog in some 
way. A study of these questions helps ex- 
plain why college students have trouble 
using the card catalog. 


As might be expected, subject headings 
caused them a great deal of trouble. Of 
the first thousand questions 292 had some- 
thing to do with subject headings. More 
questions were asked about what heading 
to look under than about anything else 
connected with the catalog. Such questions 
as these came up every day: “How can I 
find the Annual Proceedings of the Redi- 
Mix Association? I need some statistics on 
cement production in the United States.” 
‘Are the books listed by author or title in 
the catalog? In one alphabet?” “ I am 
looking for the Music Educator's Research 
Conference Bibliography, by Larson, but 
I can’t find it. Could you help me? I don't 
understand their filing system.” And, 
‘How can I find a book on the political 
activities of labor unions?” 


These questions bring out several rea- 
sons why college students find it hard to 
use the card catalog of a large university 
library. Much of their trouble stems from 
the use of Library of Congress subject 
headings instead of more popular terms. 
Books on BUSINESS LETTERS, for ex- 
ample, are filed under the heading COM- 
MERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. Since 
BUSINESS LETTERS is the term used by 
most books dealing with this subject 


‘students naturally turn to that heading in 


the catalog. When they don’t find any 
books listed there they jump to the con- 
clusion that the library doesn’t have any 
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books on how to write business letters, As 
every librarian knows, there is a cross ref- 
erence from BUSINESS LETTERS to 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
in the catalog but too many students never 
see or read these cross references. 

Some students look under headings 
which are too specific. For example, one 
student asked, “Are there any books on 
the parasympathetic nervous system? I 
want to know what glands are affected by 
the sympathetic nervous system and which 
ones by the parasympathetic. I have look- 
ed under PARASYMPATHETIC and I 
can’t find anything.” He didn’t realize 
that he should have looked under the 
heading NERVOUS SYSTEM. This is a 
common mistake. Students expect to find 
the term they know listed in the catalog. 
Too often they give up when they fail to 
find it. This was one of the main reasons 
why it was decided to station a profes- 
sional librarian at the catalog — so that 
students could ask for help when they 
were unable to locate the material they 
sought. 

Closely related to the problem of sub- 
ject headings is that of not looking in the 
right place in the catalog. There seems to 
be two reasons why students look in the 
wrong place in the catalog, aside from the 
fact that they are looking for the wrong 
subject heading. 

First, many of them, amazing as it may 
seem, do not know how to spell or alpha- 
betize. One student, for example, could 
not find the heading MADONNA be- 
cause he kept spelling it MADDONA. 
Another sede had trouble finding ‘The 
Technique of Film Editing,” by Karel 
Reisz because he was spelling the author's 
last name ‘‘Rice.” Students often copy 
down an author or title wrong. In the 
heat of taking notes or in copying an as- 
signment they make mistakes. Then when 
they try to look up the author or book in 
the catalog they can’t find it. This becomes 
especially annoying to them when they 
have been told by the instructor that the 
book is in the library, and it doesn’t help 
any to point out that the fault is all their 
own! 


Second, many students are not familiar 
with the peculiarities of the card catalog. 
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We forget that they haven’t been to 
library school for a year and that they 
never had to memorize the ALA rules for 
filing catalog cards. They approached the 
card catalog the same way they would any 
other alphabetical index with which they 
are familiar. In the telephone book, for ex- 
ample, MacWilliams comes before Mc- 
Bride. That is, the telephone book alpha- 
betizes its entries letter . letter instead of 
word by word. And unlike librarians, it 
makes a distinction between Mc and Mac. 
Students are familiar with the telephone 
book and so they expect to find MacWil- 
liams before McBride in the card catalog. 
When they look where they think it 
should be and it isn’t there, they are more 
convinced than ever that something's 
wrong with the library! 

They also do not realize that a book 
which has the same title as a subject head- 
ing comes after the subject heading. They 
expect titles and subject headings, when 
they are the same, to be filed together. 
Many of them also do not know what a 
subject heading is. A subject heading in 
red type and a title in black type look 
alike to them. Some students even labor- 
iously spell out the tracings at the bottom 
of Library of Congress catalog cards, hop- 
ing that they all tell what the book is 
about. 


It is surprising how many students ask 
questions about books which aren't listed 
in the catalog. They are so sure that the 
library must have a copy of the book they 
want that they are unwilling to believe 
that it doesn’t. They always look in the 
right place in the catalog, under author 
and title and subject, and then when they 
can’t find it listed anywhere they ask for 
help. When this happens the experienced 
information librarian knows that the best 
way to help the student is to go through 
the whole process again with him. Then 
when the librarian can't find the book 
either the student becomes convinced that 
the library actually doesn’t have it. 

Of course, sometimes the book is in the 
library and the student has been looking 
in the wrong place in the catalog. For this 
reason he is always justified in asking for 
help when he can’t locate the book he 
wants. 
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Every university library has dozens of 
location symbols which it uses in its main 
card catalog. Students must know when 
they will find a book in the main library 
and when they will find it in one of the 
departmental libraries. At Doheny Me- 
morial Library the name of the depart- 
ment, usually in an abbreviated form, is 
stamped above the call number when the 
only copy available is in one of the de- 
partmental libraries. Thus “Science” 
means that the only copy of the book is 
in the Science Library; ‘‘Engin’’ means 
that the only copy is in the Engineering 
Library, and so on. 

Students almost always see these loca- 
tion symbols but they never seem to be 
able to guess what they mean. In the case 
of ‘“Hoose’’ this is understandable. Hoose 
Library is the Philosophy Library in Mudd 
Hall. Students who have never heard of 
Hoose Library of Mudd Hall are naturally 
puzzled and inevitably ask, “What does 
‘Hoose’ mean?" It is more difficult to ex- 
plain why they have trouble with such 
self-explanatory symbols as ‘ Arch’’ for the 
Art and Architecture Library, “Music” for 
the Music Library, and “Law” for the Law 
Library. 

Location symbols are not the only items 
on catalog cards which confuse them. By 
and large the cards tell them more than 
they want to know. When filling out a 
call slip they must write down the call 
number of the book. After working for 
only a few hours at the catalog the in- 
formation librarian discovered that many 
students don’t know what a call number 
is. Some think it is only the classification 
number. Others think it is only the Cutter 
number. And still others think it is the 
LC card number down in the lower right 
hand corner of the catalog card! 


In filling out a call slip students also 
have to write in the name of the author 
and the title of the book. This can be- 
come very confusing, especially in the case 
of corporate entries. Many students can’t 
tell the difference between the author and 
the title when the author is a society or 
organization. Some even have trouble dis- 
tinguishing between a title and a subject 
heading. Even graduate students, who 
have been through high school and col- 
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lege and should be familiar with the use 
of libraries, often have trouble deciding 
which is which. 

Naturally, the more cryptic symbols on 
catalog cards cause still greater confusion. 
Students frequently asked, for example, if 
the ““R” in front of the call number meant 
that the book was a rare book. One stu- 
dent wanted to know if this ‘“R” meant 
that a travel book was in room 914? Some 
students, in thumbing through the cards 
in the catalog, mistake the author's birth 
date for the date of publication. With a 
sigh they turn to the next card, hoping it 
will be a more up to date one! The Roman 
numerals indicating preliminary pagina- 
tion also bewilder them. How, they ask, 
can one book have both xix pages and 415 
pages? Which is right? 

These, then, are some of the questions 
which college students ask about the cata- 
log. Many of them they could answer 
themselves if they would only read the 
directions and explanations which are 
posted in the catalog alcove. It would be 
interesting to know why so few students 
read the instructions which have been 
posted for their benefit. Would better 
signs or more displays solve this problem? 
Probably not. Too many students never 
even notice the signs which stare them in 
the face. It is always easier to ask some- 
one. And for them it is probably neces- 
sary to have someone stationed at the cata- 
log to explain the things they don’t un- 
derstand. 


Besides, there are always some questions 
which a sign can’t answer. There was the 
day, for instance, when a comely young 
matron wheeled her baby buggy into the 
alcove and asked the information librari- 
an, “Are you going to be here for a few 
minutes? Will you watch my baby for me 
to see that he doesn’t fall on his head?” 
Or the day a well-dressed young woman 
asked, “If you see a dark-haired man © 
wearing a dark sport coat, would you tell 
him I went upstairs to the Education 
Library ?”’ No sign could take the place of 
the information librarian in cases like 
these, 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
this experiment in having a fulltime pro- 

(Ask Me . . . Page 130) 
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Plans For Long Beach Conference 
BY MRS. FRANCES HENSELMAN 


Plans for the California Library Asso- 
ciation annual meeting in Long Beach, 
October 28-November 1 are well under 
way with John K. Morley scheduled as 
the General Session speaker for the Pub- 
lic Libraries Section according to Presi- 
dent George Farrier. 

Hilda Glaser, Public Libraries Section 
Chairman, reports that the address will 
be on the conference theme: “Books and 
Librarians Can Win World Understand- 
ing.” 

Morley, a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, Blackstone College of Law and 
Oxford University, had his first assign- 
ment as a foreign correspondent in 1931 
in Paris, Moscow and Berlin. Since 1931 
he has made approximately 20 trips 
around the world.’ He is the author of 


This enticing pool is a part of the Lafayette Hotel’s new attractions. Adjoining rooms are 


“I Believe’’ and many articles on world 
affairs. 

Speakers for the other general sessions 
have not been confirmed at this date but 
your Section Chairmen are inviting speak- 
ers no member of the CLA will wish to 
miss. 

The redecorating of the LaFayette is 
continuing and the local arrangements 
committee is looking forward to a con- 
ference in Long Beach under one roof 
with ample space for exhibits and General 
Sessions side by side and lots of places 
to get-together for informal talks with 
friends. 

Sections and committees throughout the 
State are busy now with problems to be 
solved in October. Decide today to at- 


tend the Conference for a week of work 
and rewarding shop-talk. 


among the hotel’s finest. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


ALAMEDA COUNTY LIBRARY reports vari- 
ous personnel changes: Mrs. Dorothy 
Woodward was promoted to Librarian II 
in charge of adult fiction buying; Miss 
Ann Adams, Mrs. Ellyn Beaty, Mrs. Carol 
Keyes and John Morris were recently ap- 
pointed Librarian I's in the system. 


Mrs. Theodore Killinger has announced 
her impending retirement, effective May 
Ist, after 37 years with ALAMEDA PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. Successive promotions elevated 
her to the position of City Librarian 12 
years ago. Mrs. Killinger’s CLA activities 
include chairmanship of the Trustee's 
Citation Committee for the past two years. 


Bill Griffith, formerly of Tacoma Public 
Library, has assumed duties as ANAHEIM 
PUBLIC LIBRARY Director. He reports that 
bookmobile service has been inaugurated 
to various shopping centers within the 


city. 
Grace Clark, ARCADIA PUBLIC Librarian, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer of Public 


Library Executives Association of South- 
ern California for 1958. 


Mrs. Marjorie Hickerson, Children’s Li- 
brarian on the Arcadia Staff, became Mrs. 
George Phelps recently. 


BURBANK PUBLIC LIBRARY’s plans for an 
addition to Buena Vista Branch are pro- 
gressing. Provision for a new children’s 
room, air conditioning and furnace room 
as well as more work and stack space are 
included. Half of the $80,000 cost was 
assured in a sinking fund with the rest 
expected by special grant from the City 
Council. 


BUTTE COUNTY LIBRARY reopened its 
Feather Falls Branch in January with a 
film showing and refreshments. 


Mrs. Winifred Ragsdale was been ap- 


Ep. Note: Taking over the responsibility for 
editing this column is Stephen D. Ewing, Li- 
brarian, Humboldt County Free. Library. All 
news of interest should be sent to him at_540 
L. Street, Eureka. 


BY STEPHEN D. EWING 
pointed Martinez Branch Librarian of 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY LIBRARY. 


Samuel Chandler, formerly Science Li- 
brarian of Brigham Young University 
Library, became DALY CITY PUBLIC LIi- 
brarian in January. 


Passage of a new county salary ordinance 
in December gave all FRESNO COUNTY 
LIBRARY employes salary increases. 


Harry Rowe, FULLERTON PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RY'’s new director, reports a very full 
Book Week with Holling C. Holling, 
Ethel Jacobsen and Marvin Miller (suave 
agent of TV’s “Millionaire’’) as speakers. 


Two new bookmobiles have been added 
to Fullerton’s fleet; one to serve the fringe 
area and the other to serve elementary 
schools in a cooperative venture between 
library and schools. 


The Business and Professional Women 
honored Mary Campbell, Children’s Li- 
brarian of FULLERTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
as the outstanding Business and Profes- 
sional Woman of 1957 at a special ban- 
quet held at Knott’s Berry Farm. High- 
light of the evening was the unanimous 
passage of a resolution commending Miss 
Campbell on her high professional 
standards, her talent for opening the won- 
derful world of books to many delighted 
children and her years of distinguished 
service. The group presented Miss Camp- 
bell with a box of red roses as an addi- 
tional token of their affection. 


GLENDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY’s Tropico 
Branch reports that they are having the 
interior walls painted. With a name like 
that and after two months of wet, cold 
winter, visions of a latter-day Gauguin 
spreading brilliant oils in a steaming jun- 
gle come to mind. Where is that sun? 


Mrs. Gladys Conklin, Children’s Librarian 
of HAYWARD PUBLIC LIBRARY, will have 
her first book published by Holiday House 
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in April. It is a science picture book 
called, ‘I Like Caterpillars”. 


Mrs. Shirley Demos, formerly of Berkeley 
Public Library, has joined the Hayward 
staff and is working part-time in the Chil- 
dren’s Room. 


LASSEN and PLUMAS COUNTY LIBRARIES 
share a director under a contract signed 
by both Boards of Supervisors recently. 
Florence Biller, most recently Regional 
Librarian of the Fort Loudon Region of 
the Tennessee Regional Library Service, 
has been named to the new post. The 
service area for the new director will in- 
clude Sierra County also since Plumas 
County Library has been serving it, under 
contract, for many years. 

Considerable public interest and news- 
paper publicity attended LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY'S Science Book Fair. The 
displays were borrowed from a variety of 
sources including government agencies, 
rocket and aircraft plants, universities, 
and movie studios. Unexpected launching 
of the first two earth satellites focused 
interest in space travel and rocket propul- 
sion at just the right time. Over 10,000 
students on organized tours were joined 
by many other thousands to see the dis- 
plays. Two Disney films, “Man in Space” 
and “Our Friend the Atom’’, were sched- 
uled for frequent showing and attracted 
interested rn Over 600 books on 
all phases of the International Geophysi- 
cal Year were on display. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY’s Baldwin 
Park Branch was recipient of a display 
case for locally made handicraft items 
from Mrs. Tessie Smith, a long-time pa- 
tron. Bell Branch must contend with two 
55 year old cedar trees in the planning 
of their new building as citizens of the 
community do not wish to sacrifice them. 
Friends of the Manhattan Beach Libraries 
became the third such official organization 
in the Los Angeles County System. New- 
hall Branch received a planter and plant 
as gifts from the Women’s Club Garden 
Group. A new West Gardena Branch 
will open about April 1st replacing the 
cramped, inadequate quarters of Moneta 
Branch. 


El Monte Branch of Los ANGELES COUN- 
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TY LIBRARY won first prize in an annual 
Christmas contest condactie by the local 
Kiwanis Club for the most attractively 
decorated window in town. The winning 
mural, depicting the Nativity Scene, was 
painted by a Branch patron, artist Donna 
Douglas, on a children’s room window. 

Philip Morales, formerly of Alameda 
county Library, has been appointed to the 
position of City Librarian for MENLO 
PARK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Mrs. Anita Burton left Oakland Public 
Library to assume new duties as Super- 
visor of Technical Processes for MON- 
TEREY COUNTY LIBRARY and Mrs, Doro- 
thy Zimmerman has been appointed Head 
of their Seaside Branch. 

MONTEREY PUBLIC LIBRARY is conducting 
a series of 15 minute children’s story 
periods over local station KMBY. Patri- 
cia Peart, Children’s Librarian and Ruth 
Wenneberg, Bookmobile Librarian, are 
the story-tellers. Barbara Nelson, former 
San Benito County Librarian, has joined 
the Monterey staff as Assistant Librarian. 
The PUBLIC LIBRARY EXECUTIVES OF 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, started informally 
ten years ago, has grown to such an ex- 
tent that a constitution and bylaws were 
adopted at the Santa Rosa meeting in 
November. The Committee on Constitu- 
tion was composed of: Coit Coolidge, 
Richmond Public Library; Virginia Ross, 
San Mateo County Library; William Web- 
ster, Hayward Public Library; and chair- 
man Peter Conmy, Oakland Public 
Library. 

Eyes of many librarians are on the RE- 
GIONAL PROCESSING CENTER soon to be- 
gin operations, in State Library quarters, 
for 12 northern and Central California 
Libraries. The center will be directed by 
Margaret Thompson and conducted as a 
project of the Federal Library Services 
Act. Douglas Mills has been appointed 
Librarian III in the unit. This center, 
serving all or parts of 15 counties, will 
be the largest project, geographically, so 
far developed under the Federal grant. 

SACRAMENTO PUBLIC LIBRARY has opened 
two new branches: the Mabel R. Gillis 
Branch, which replaces a smaller one, and 
the Belle Catledae Branch (named for 
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their first woman mayor). Grace Mur- 
ray, formerly with the State Library, is 
Branch Librarian of the latter. 


A colorful ceremony was held at Hinkley 
recently to dedicate various new public 
buildings, among them new quarters for 
Hinkley Branch of SAN BERNARDINO 
COUNTY LIBRARY. 2500 a attended 
the parade, barbecue, Indian dances, horse 
racing, community dance and arrival of 
mail by pony express. Dorothy Traver, 
Acting County Librarian, spoke at the 
library dedication. Open house afterward 
was attended by many Hinkley citizens 
who showed high interest and pride in 
their new library. 

Marco Thorne, Assistant City Librarian 
of SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, is the au- 
thor of a new children’s book, “Ride the 
Ferry”, which will be published by Lan- 
tern Press soon. 

An outside ‘weather window’ has been 
unveiled in the SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RY, enabling passers-by to get the most 
current readings in temperature, wind 
direction, wind speed and barometric pres- 
sure from instruments in the window 
which operate by remote control from the 
roof. The window also contains a daily 
forecast, a thirty day forecast and other 
weather news items. 


Frances Hahn, SAN DIEGO COUNTY Li- 
brarian, had another interesting article in 
December's Southern California Rancher 
magazine. In it she described the prog- 
ress of the library during 1957. 

An interested neighbor of San Diego 
County Library's Spring Valley Branch, 
who owns a cafe, added stimulus to the 
summer reading program by offering a 
free ice cream cone to those completing 
the program. Over 90 children won the 
prize. 

Mrs. Frances Hatton was appointed Li- 
brarian I in San Diego County's El Cajon 
Branch. This branch also reports gifts 
of a Bible atlas and $150 for memorial 
poetry books. 

SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY opened 
their 25th branch, Merced, with Harriet 
Collopy as Head Librarian in January. 
This branch cost $178,000 and contains 
15,000 volumes at present. 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY LIBRARY's Tracy 
and Manteca Branches are due for new 
buildings if bond issues, for $100,000 
and $65,000 respectively, are favorably 
voted upon during April. 

SAN LEANDRO CITY COUNCIL has ap- 
proved final plans for their new communi- 
ty library center. Work on the build- 
ing will begin in about six months when 
land acquisition is completed. 


After six months without a branch library, 
the people of Creston met stipulations 
laid lown by SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 
LIBRARY and service was resumed with 
new appreciation of library service easily 
apparent. One month later library hours 
were increased to better carry the load. 


SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY celebrated 
their 25th anniversary in a big way with 
arrangements by the library's Friend who 
hosted an open house. Ed Ainsworth, 
feature writer and author, was speaker, 
tracing changes that have taken place in 
the community from orange groves to ur- 
ban development. About 275 well-wish- 
ers enjoyed the afternoon celebration. 


SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY still 
hums to music of jack hammers during 
extensive renovation and additions. These 
include new administrative offices, chil- ° 
dren’s and extension areas, new lighting, 
painting, flooring and furnishing. 


The Junior Women’s Club presented 
SANTA CLARA PUBLIC LIBRARY with a 
16 mm sound projector and $120 was 
contributed by the Improved Order of 
Red Men for purchase of the American 
Guide Series. 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
has converted a downstairs forum room 
into a reference room relieving crowded 
conditions in their reading room. 


WHITTIER PUBLIC LIBRARY reports some . 
personnel changes: Mrs. Gloria Teel has 
been promoted to Head of Adult Services; 
Gladys Cobeen has been appointed Refer- 
ence Librarian; Mrs. Lillian Flanders be- 
came Senior Library Assistant in Adult 
Services; and Mmes. Marian Sutherland, 
Jane Hebert, and Delores Barber are new 
Library Assistants. 








A UNIQUE CIRCULAR BUILDING, the Mar- 
cy Branch of the Riverside Public Library, 
was dedicated March 15. Named after 
the late Charles Francis Marcy, who came 
to the city just after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the building was financed by his be- 
quest of $55,000.00 supplemented by city 
funds. 


Librarians and library administrators 
who have studied the building, agree that 
it is extremely functional and practical. 

The building was designed * Herman 
O. Ruhnau, A.I.A., Riverside architect, 
who used brick, glass, ceramic enamel, 
aluminum and huetex — a new material 
made of glass. General contractor on the 
project was the Hoefer Construction Com- 
pany of Fontana. 


Some of the advantages of the round 
floor plan are that the entire building can 
be supervised from one position, more 
book and reader space is possible than in 
a rectangular building of the same area, 
and the use of non-bearing walls makes 
the building completly flexible with traffic 
lanes clear and well defined. 


= features include an outdoor 
reading court, an informal lounge area 
with movable “A” shaped cases, and a 


Ep. Note: Helen Thompson, Public Relations 
Librarian for Riverside Public Library has, 
found the new Marcy Branch of that library 
a goldmine of publicity. Because of its circular 
design, this branch has attracted far wider at- 
tention than the usual new library. 
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complete around-the-year weather condi- 
tioning system. 

In the center of the 4,250 square foot 
building is the charging desk over which 
is a translucent dome, 8 feet in diameter. 
Study area, stacks and lounge are to the 
left of the desk. To the right is the chil- 
dren’s room. Next to it is the conference 
room that can seat between 30 and 40 
people. In the rear is the staff lounge 
and kitchen. 

The roof structure is supported by 
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twelve glued laminated wood beams 5 
feet and 1/4 inch by 26 feet in sections 38 
feet long. These were placed radially start- 
ing approximately 4 feet from the center 
of the building and extending out over 
the brick walls approximately 6 feet. The 
inner ends of the beams are supported on 
steel tube columns which are set on a 30 
foot diameter center line. These beams are 
exposed approximately 2 inches below the 
ceiling line on the inside and extend over 
the roof line approximately 6 inches. 

The exterior and most interior walls are 
reinforced Norman Face Brick. Cabinet 
work, some interior walls, and book 
shelves are of Oriental ash with a putty 
color stain finish. The shelves are hung on 
the outer walls with the bottom of the 
vertical support 4 inches above the floor. 

Glass set in steel frames daylight the 
rooms. Under ten of the windows the 
huetex material is used. These opaque 
colored glass panels in shades of blue and 
gray have been placed to add permanent 
ornamental color to the building. 

Ceilings are off-white acoustical plaster 
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with flush recessed fluorescent light fix- 
tures that approximate daylight. The vinyl 
tile floor has a terrazzo pattern in a neu- 
tral beige that extends throughout the 
building to relate all of the areas with 
base color. 

The volume capacity of 17,500 includes 
4,860 in the wall cases, 7,270 in stacks, 
2,880 in the children’s room and storage 
for 2,490. 

Seating in the junior and adult reading 
rooms will accommodate 36; the children’s 
room is set up for 16 with 30 to 40 in 
the conference room. 

In building the structure, the center was 
established and all working points were 
taken from this area. The footings and 
foundations were placed first and then the 
return air ducts which follow the per- 
imeter of the building. Next the floor slab 
was placed. The masonry work followed 
with the outer course of brick setting 
down below the floor level and the inner 
course on the floor slab itself. Diameter 
of the brick work was checked periodi- 
cally from the center point but was kept 





Attractive entrance to the Marcy Branch Library is shown in this view. Circular lines lend 
themselves to an inviting appearance. 
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mostly in line by a hand level and good 
craftsmanship. 


The shape of the building presented no 
particular problem once the circumference 
was established according to the con- 
tractor. The roof area was divided into 
twelve pie-shaped sections similar in de- 
tail or framing, and once the first of 
these was framed, the others followed 
identically. The contractor also said that 
the shape of the building did not reflect 
as an extra in the cost. 

Public rest rooms are in a separate por- 
tion of the building set away from the 
main library and connected to it by a 
curtainwall. The utility core is at the rear 
and separates the adult reading area from 
the work space. 

Interior color and appointments were 
designed jointly by the architect and the 
library staff. City Librarian Albert Charles 
Lake designed the unique triangular tables 
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for the study area, These have rounded 
corners and will seat 6 readers each. 

Informality and color keynote the 
lounge area. Two sofas in monochromatic 
brown stripes, chairs of turquoise, gold, 
tangerine, and smoke brown carry out the 
theme. Study tables, occasional tables and 
chairs are in natural black walnut. 

Stack chairs in two sizes — for child- 
ren and adults — will be used in the con- 
ference and children’s rooms. These are 
turquoise and yellow. 

Beige fibreglass boucle ceiling to floor 
draperies in the lounge filter the light. 
The same material is used for shorter 
panels in the staff room. 

Landscape design, done by landscape 
architect Roy C. Barnett, carries out the 
unique architectural theme, and was plan- 
ned to complement the circular building. 

Plantings were furnished by the city and 
many are unusual and interesting speci- 


Circular desk follows general contour of the building and is well lighted by the ceiling well 
overhead. 
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View of the reading room of the Marcy Branch Library. Note suspension of wall shelving 
and use of A” frame free standing display shelves. 


mens. They are all permanent and the 
plantings are designed not only for beauty 
but also for low maintenance and utility. 
Some of the plantings will be guadalupe 
fan, lady, sago and cocos aurtralis palms 
and rice papers. Easy-to-care-for ground 
coverings such as strawberry, ivy, and blue 
festuca sedums will be in ground areas. 
An automatic sprinkling system has been 
installed. 

Color is produced by the foilage of the 
plants, colored gravel, and blooming 
shrubs. There are crushed rock areas and 
the patio is exposed aggragate concrete. 

In the patio area there is specially de- 
signed redwood benches and fence. Out- 
door lighting is planned for patio reading 
at night. 

Building costs include the shelving and 
cabinet work and are approximately $80,- 
000.00; furnishings, equipment and land- 
scaping are about $11,000.00. 

The new branch library became a reality 
because of enthusiastic community sup- 


port. In 1951 a library committee formed 
by members of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions from three schools in the area ap- 

ared before the City Council to request 
a library. The Council responded and a 
week later a temporary branch was opened 
in a school room. Meanwhile plans were 
made for more adequate quarters by the 
Library Board of Trustees and a small 
building on Magnolia Avenue was leased. 
It was officially opened in December 
1951. By the following summer the libra- 
ty loaned out 3000 books a month. Last 
summer about 10,000 a month circulated. 

The rapid growth of the Magnolia Cen- _ 
ter area of the city and extraordinary 
library use led to Library Board and City 
Council joint action for the new building. 
The Board voted to use Marcy's unmarked 
bequest for the new library and Council 
voted to supplement the money. 

The Marcy Branch Library in Riverside 
is a fine example of community and libra- 
ry cooperation. 








Ina 


Coolbrith 


Librarian 


BY 
RAYMUND FF. 
WoondD 


ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN NAMES in the 
literary world in California, and one of 
the best loved, is that of the former Poet 
Laureate of California, Ina Coolbrith, 
whose poetry has become world famous, 
and whose name is everywhere synony- 
mous with “Songs from the Golden 
Gate.” 


Not so well known, but none the less 
true, is that Ina Coolbrith spent a good 
deal of her. mature life as a librarian — 
over eighteen years as Librarian at the 
Oakland Public Library, two years as 
Librarian of the Mercantile Library in 
San Francisco, and during the final thirty 
years of her long life she held the honor- 
ary position of Librarian at the Bohemian 


Club in the same city. 


Ep. Note: Raymund Wood, Fresno State Col- 
lege Reference Librarian and versatile contrib- 
utor to CL pays tribute to one of our state's 
most famous figures, Ina Coolbrith, Librarian 
and poet. 





Still less well known, chiefly because 
the Poet Laureate of California did not 
wish it to be known, is the fact that Ina 
Coolbrith was iri reality Miss Josephine 
Donna Smith, daughter of Don Carlos 
Smith, the youngest brother of Joseph 
Smith, prophet of the religion that came 
to be called Mormonism, and founder of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. 


Let us take up these interesting con- 
siderations in turn, beginning with Miss 
Smith’s origin and parentage, before com- 
ing to her career as a librarian. 

It has been wisely said that no one 
should ever ask a lady her age. Granted 
that this be true, but in the interests of 
biographical research it sometimes be- 
comes a matter of some importance to 
establish accurately the year of birth. Even 
the usually trustworthy Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards, as well as the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, seem to be in 
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error on this point, since both give her 
dates as 1842-1928. I am of opinion that 
the 1842 should be 1841. Her niece, Ina 
Lillian Cook, writing in Westward in 
May, 1928, states positively ‘Josephine 
Donna (was born) March 10, 1841.” 
Furthermore, all the authorities on the 
history of the Mormon Church state that 
her father died “shortly after her birth,” 
and the date of her father’s death was 
August 7, 1841. Not only the date of her 
birth but also the place of birth has been 
a matter of some obscurity. Some of her 
biographers simply state that she was born 
“in the Middle West.” The Encyclopedia 
Americana, besides repeating the 1842 
birth date, gives the place of her birth 
as “near Springfield, Illinois.’’ Actually 
she was born in the Mormon city of Nau- 
voo, Illinois, about 100 miles from Spring- 
field, and was the third child of Agnes 
and Don Carlos Smith. 


Her father, being the youngest of the 
Smith brothers, was a great favorite of 
the Prophet, and Joseph entrusted to him, 
among other responsibilities, the task of 
editing and publishing the important Mor- 
mon journal, Times and Seasons. In this 
work of editing and publishing, Don 
Carlos was assisted by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Joseph Coolbrith of Maine, 
whom he had married on August 1, 1836, 
at Kirtland, Ohio, during the very early 
days of the new Church. Unfortunately 
for the Mormon Church, and for the 
young Smith family, Don Carlos died of 
pneumonia on August 7, 1841, about 
four months after the birth of his third 
child. 

His young widow does not seem to 
have contemplated another marriage with- 
in the Mormon Church. In fact she seems 
to have suffered very much from the per- 
secution and hatred that followed the 
Mormons everywhere. In June, 1844, she 
was an unwilling witness of the mob vio- 
lence in which two Mormon leaders, 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, were killed. 
This proved too much for her to endure. 
As soon as she was able, she took her two 
remaining children, Agnes Charlotte and 
Josephine Donna (for Sophronia, the 
second-born, had died on October 3, 
1843), and moved to St. Louis. There she 
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soft-pedalled the fact that she had been 
the sister-in-law of the unpopular and 
now murdered Mormon Prophet, Joseph 
Smith, and there the young widow en- 
deavored to support herself and her fam- 
ily in the only trade she knew, the print- 
ing trade. It was not long before she met 
a journalist named William Pickett, who 
fell in love with the young widow and 
offered her the security of marriage and 
a home. 


The Picketts spent several happy years 
in St. Louis, and two boys, whom they 
named William and Don Carlos, were 
born to them there, half-brothers of Jose- 
phine Donna. In 1850 William Pickett 
caught the fever of restlessness that spread 
over the whole Mississippi Valley at that 
time, and in 1851 the family joined an 
emigrant train leaving from St. Louis for 
California. Josephine Donna was ten years 
old at the time, and she vividly recalled 
many incidents of this journey in her 
later life. Especially did she remember 
the time when the emigrants, ragged, 
starved, and dying of thirst, with hostile 
Indians closing in on them from every 
side, were about to give themselves up for 
dead, as they slowly struggled across the 
desolate wastes of the Humboldt Sink. 
Suddenly, almost out of nowhere, there 
appeared in their camp the famous scout 
and trail-blazer, Joseph Beckwourth, who 
offered to guide the party into California 
by way of a new pass he had just dis- 
covered, subsequently called Beckwourth 
Pass in his honor. Miss Smith was the 
first white child to enter California over 
this trail, and was unquestionably first be- 
cause Beckwourth put her on his own 
horse, up in front of himself, so that she 
might claim the honor in future years. 


The Picketts subsequently prospected 
for a while in the mines, and for the 
winter of 1851-52 moved to Marysville. 
In the spring of 1852 they moved to San © 
Francisco where Mr. Pickett obtained em- 
ployment as foreman of the printing plant 
of the Bulletin. In the fall of 1852 he 
sent his family to Los Angeles, intending 
to follow them later. In Los Angeles 
Josephine Donna amazed her school teach- 
ers and friends by her facility in poetry, 
and here she had a few items published in 
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the Los Angeles Star, under the pen-name 
“Ina.” On September 9, 1858, at the 
age of seventeen, she became the bride 
of Robert B. Carsley, who was a partner 
in the Salamander Iron Works of Los 
Angeles, and who also exercised his tal- 
ents as a musician in a local minstrel 
show. This rather unhappy marriage was 
terminated by divorce on December 30, 
1861. 

Following the divorce Josephine Donna 
went to San Francisco where, wishing to 
sever as far as possible all connections 
with her unhappy past, she dropped her 
former name of Josephine (Smith) Cars- 
ley, and took instead her pen-name Ina 
and her mother’s maiden name of Cool- 
brith, while retaining her own middle 
name of Donna. It was as Miss Ina Don- 
na Coolbrith that she obtained a position 
as a teacher in a private school in San 
Francisco, and under the same poetic 
name she contributed to the Overland 
Monthly and worked with Bret Harte and 
others on its editorial staff, as well as pub- 
lishing several poems in the Californian 
and other journals. 

On September 8, 1874, Ina Coolbrith 
obtained the position of Librarian in the 
Oakland Public Library, a position she was 
to hold with honor for more than eighteen 
years. About this time she became the 
head of a rather large household, follow- 
ing the death of her mother in 1876, and 
the death of her already widowed sister, 
whose two children Ina Coolbrith adopt- 
ed and cared for as lovingly as she cared 
for her own half-brother and -sister. 

George Wharton James, writing in The 
National Magazine in June, 1907, says of 
her during this period, ‘Literary life, so- 
cial life, alike were impossible to her, and 
the only path she knew was that which 
lay between the door of her home and 
that of the Public Library.” 


These years in the library profession 
were not quite as dreary as Mr. James 
makes out. These were her years of ma- 
turity, when she gave of herself unspar- 
ingly to encourage and stimulate others to 
an appreciation of “the realms of gold.” 
Among the many people she inspired, 
both by her poetry and by the gentle 
kindness of her personality, were Jack 
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London, Charles Warren Stoddard, Joa- 
quin Miller, George Sterling, and Isadora 
Duncan. It is to Miss Duncan that we are 
indebted for a rather remarkable pen pic- 
ture of Ina Coolbrith in the 1890's. In 
her rather brief autobiography, My Life, 
she wrote, “The Librarian (of the Oak- 
land Public Library) was a very wonder- 
ful and beautiful woman, a poetess of 
California, Ina Coolbrith . . . She had very 
beautiful eyes that glowed with burning 
fire and passion.” 


Another devoted patron of her library 
was Joaquin Miller who during the 1880's 
built the home which he called ‘The 
Hights”’ in the hills behind Oakland. The 
two poets now renewed their former 
ficial which had begun as early as 
1870 when Miller was still relatively un- 
known. This friendship had been put to 
a severe test in 1872 when Joaquin Mill- 
er's fourteen-year-old Indian daughter, 
Cali-Shasta, whom he had sired by his 
Indian wife when he lived among the 
Modocs, turned up in San Francisco and 
was in need of a home. Miller, about to 
make a lengthy trip back East and to 
Europe, was in no position to give her the 
home she needed, so he turned in despera- 
tion to Ina Coolbrith for a solution to his 
problem. Miss Coolbrith agreed to take 
the girl into her home “for a while,” 
until some other arrangement could be 
made. The “short while’ stretched into 
several years, until the Indian girl grew 
up and left home to make her own way 
in the world. She subsequently married 
but died not long afterwards and was 
buried on her father’s estate, mourned by 
her father no doubt, but mourned also by 
that gentlest of foster-mothers. 


On the last day of the year 1892, strick- 
en with illness at the age of fifty-two, 
Ina Coolbrith resigned from the Oakland 
Public Library, her position being taken 
by her nephew Henry Peterson. But Ina 
Coolbrith could not remain inactive for 
long. In 1897, after she had recovered 
from her illness, she was asked to take 
over the position of Librarian of the 
famous old Mercantile Library in San 
Francisco, a position she held for nearly 
two years. 

(Coolbrith .. . Page 132) 
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Which Charging Machine For You? 


BY MRS. 


WHAT CHARGING MACHINE will do the 
best job for us? 

Since we wanted a system that required 
the least number of circulation records, 
we eliminated the Gaylord machine from 
consideration. We studied Recordak, the 
Remington photocharger and the Diebold 
camera. Our conclusions follow: 


CHARGING OUT BOOKS: 


Advantages of Recordak: 
Quicker to use (but not enough to mat- 
ter greatly) 
Easier to use 
Cards in wallets can be photographed 
Disadvantages of Recordak: 
Size 
Appearance 
Remington had advantages of: 
Size and appearance 
It is quieter 
It is easier to load 
Disadvantages of Remington were: 
Assistant must be more precise in ar- 
ranging cards. All of the information 
recorded is in a 21,” space, which 
necessitates meticulous arrangement. 
Sometimes it is impossible to group 
cards so that all of the information 
shows. 
Diebold advanatges over the other ma- 
chines were: 
Size and appearance 
Speed with which film can be changed 
Disadvantages of Diebold over both of 
the other manchines: 
More concentration needed in placing 
cards 
Cards in wallets cannot be used. 


OVERDUES PROCEDURES: 


Studies were made of overdues pro- 
cedures on Remington and teconiak 
Since the overdues procedure with Die- 
bold is identical to that of Recordak, no 


Ep. Note: Perhaps the most thorough study 
charging systems ever made was recently com- 
pleted at Long Beach public library. Mrs. 
Frances Henselman, Assistant Librarian has 
summarized their findings in hopes that other 
libraries may profit by them. 


FRANCES HENSELMAN 


separate study had to be made here. We 
should note, however, that we found the 
Diebold reader difficult to use in our situ- 
ation; hence we now read Diebold film 
on a Recordak reader. 

Stopwatch studies were made on the 
entire overdues procedure for first and 
second notices. At the completion of these 
studies an analyses was made. Individual 
elements common to the operation of both 
machines in performance and timing were 
eliminated as irrelevant. The remaining 
elements were welded into a single unit. 

The results showed that the two over- 
dues systems are almost even on elapsed 
time. Based on a circulation of 1,450,000 
with 24,752 first notices and 8,728 second 
notices we found: 

First notices: Recordak afforded a sav- 
ing of 66 hours per year over Rem- 
ington 

Second notices: Remington afforded a 
saving of 66 hours and 54 minutes 
over Recordak 

This was an over-all difference of only 
54 minutes per year in favor of the Rem- 
ington photocharger. 

Note: We send our first notices 14 days 
after the book is due and our second 
notices 14 days later. Many libraries noti- 
fy their borrowers sooner and in this case 
the proportion of first notices to circula- 
tion would be higher. On the other hand 
libraries which no longer offer renewal 
privileges to their borrowers because of 
longer loan periods would probably have 
a smaller proportion of first notices to 
circulation than we have. 


1958 COST COMPARISONS 


(Operation of the system excluding 
purchase of photo machine) 

The cost per roll figures given below 
include everything: the original cost of 
the paper or film, tax, postage or shipping 
charges, spools, envelopes, processing. The 
images per roll are based on our experi- 
ence and in the case of Recordak may be 
too conservative. Main reports 12,000 pic- 

(Charging Machines . . . Page 131) 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH MARK TWAIN 


BY RAYMOND A. WASER 


I HAVE ALWAYS WANTED to give a travel lecture. However, the day's occupation keeps 
me close at home in Pomona with an occasional excursion as far north as the hinter- 
lands of Claremont and east to the dairyland of Chino. Yet — as I hope to take a 
trip to the northern part of the State some day, I feel that offers me some qualifica- 
tion, if only as a “‘travel-lecturer-to-be.”” 

After all, travel has suddenly become a part of the American way of life, be- 
cause now you can travel on the installment plan, 10% down and the rest “if you 
can catch me in Tibet!’ Until recently travel was restricted to a few Latin teachers 
—and their number was never legion—big game hunters, the U. S. Navy and John 
Foster Dulles. 

And now overnight the picture is changed. On TV, George Putnam said a few 
weeks ago that there would be the greatest exodus of travelers and tourists this sum- 
mer to points abroad in the history of the country. 

Not counting the thousands who will go to Canada and Mexico, over 2 million 
people will travel abroad from May to September. And ‘not only will they travel 
but they will spend in Europe and the Orient over 2 billion American pesos—and 
this in cash, not credit. I'd surely like to get into the swim — which, literally, is the 
only way I'll ever get across the pond. 

But enough of preliminary things — a kite should not be longer than its tail. 
Our subject is “A Travel Lecture on Mark Twain's Travels In His Own Words,” 
or as advertised, “Around the World With Mark Twain.” And how long will it 
take us? Well, it takes Sputnik I 90 minutes to go around the world, and if we can't 
clip 60 minutes off that record, then my name is Vanguard. 

I repeat, America is traveling and we all have traveled and will travel — so I 
thought we might profit by and enjoy some of the observations and counsels of Mark 
Twain about various countries and peoples he visited 75 years ago. I think you will 
be interested in the timeliness of some of the things he says — human nature, hotels 
and railroad trains haven’t changed much in the interval. I have culled the observa- 
tions mainly from 4 of his travel books, The Innocents Abroad, Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
A Tramp Abroad, and Crossing the Equator. 

Remember Emily Dickinson’s line: 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away.” 
I'd like to make that our motto for libraries in this traveling year of 58. And now 
before we pull anchor and sail abroad, may I recall a few of Mark Twain's lines 
about travel itself. 
“I have found that there ain’t no surer way to find out whether you like 
people or hate them than to travel with them.” 
“I have traveled more than anyone else and I have noticed that even the 
angels speak English with an accent.” 
By boat: 
“If there is one thing in the world that will make a man insufferable and 


Ep. Note: Raymond A. Waser is the minister of Pilgrim Congregational Church in Pomona 
and a member of the Library Board of:Trustees of the Pomona Public Library. As a part of 
that library's celebration of National Library Week, Mr. Waser spoke to the Friends of the 
Pomona Public Library on his favorite author, Mark Twain. 
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peculiarly self-conceited, it is to have his stomach behave itself, the first day at 
sea, while all his companions are seasick.” 

“A foreigner can photograph the exteriors of a nation, but I think that is 
as far as he can get. No foreigner can report its interior — its soul, its life, its 
speech, its thought.” 

And at the end of his life: 

“Travel has no longer any charm for me. I have seen a// the foreign coun- 
tries I want to see except heaven and hell, and I have only a vague curiosity as 
concerns but one of these.” 

About individual places, Mark Twain said: 
CUBA 

“In a museum in Havana there are 2 skulls of Christopher Columbus, ‘one 

when he was a boy and one when he was a man’.” 
BERMUDA 

“Take any road you please—it curves always, which is a continual promise, 

whereas straight roads reveal everything at a glance and kill interest.” 
HAWAII 

“In Hawaii — mosquitoes, 2 kinds — day and night. As for the night 
ones — go to bed, then wait and suffer, till all the mosquitoes have crawled in 
under the netting, then slip out quickly and shut them in and sleep peacefully 
on the floor till morning.” 

Commenting on the practise of holding a fork in the left hand and driving on the 
left side of the road he said: 

“In the island you've got to do everything just wrong, or you can’t stay 
there. You do it wrong to get it right, for if you do it right you get it wrong; 
there isn’t any way to get it right but to do it wrong, and the wronger you do it 
the righter it is. The natives illustrate this every day. They never milk a cow 
on the starboard side — they always milk her on the larboard — it’s why you 
see so many short people there — they've got their heads kicked off.” 

NEW ZEALAND 
Commenting on the slow movements of the trains, he advised the conductor 
to put the cowcatcher on the other end of the train because, 
“‘we are not going to overtake any cows, but there is no protection against their 
climbing aboard at the other end and biting the passengers.” 
ENGLAND 

“Family hotels — they are a London specialty, God has not permitted them 
to exist elsewhere. All the modern conveniences are furnished and some that have 
been obsolete for a century. The bedrooms are hospitals for incurable furniture.” 

GERMANY 

“I have been told that Wagner’s music is better than it sounds.” 

“If there were an earthquake in Berlin the police would take charge of it 
and conduct it in that sort of orderly way that would make you think it was a 
prayer meeting.” 

Commenting on the German language: 

“A dog is ‘der Hund’; a woman is ‘die Frau’; a horse is ‘das Pferd’; now 
you put that dog in the genitive case, and is he the same dog he was before? 
No, sit; he is ‘des Hundes’; put him in the dative case and what is he? Why, 
he is ‘dem Hund’. Now you snatch him into the accusative case and how is it 
with him? Why, he is ‘dem Hunden’. But suppose he happens to be twins and 
you have to pluralize him — what then? Why, they'll swat that twin dog around 
through the 4 cases until he'll think he’s an entire international dog-show all 
in his own person. I don’t like dogs, but I wouldn’t treat a dog like that — I 
wouldn’t even treat a borrowed dog that way. Well, it’s just the same with a 
cat. They start her in at the nominative singular in good health and fair to 
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look upon, and they sweat her through all the 4 cases and the 16 the’s and when 
she limps out through the accusative plural you wouldn't recognize her for the 
same being. Yes, sir, once the German language gets hold of a cat it’s good- 
bye cat. That's about the amount of it.”’ 

“The Germans have an inhuman way of cutting up their verbs. Now a verb 
has a hard time enough of it in this world when it’s all together. It's down- 
right inhuman to split it up. But that’s just what those Germans do. They take 
part of a verb and put it down here, like a stake, and they take the other part 


of it and put it away over yonder like another stake, and between these two 
limits they just shovel in German.” 


(At Baden-Baden): ‘There was a vast crowd in the public grounds that 


night to hear the band play the ‘Fremersberg’ . . . 

“I suppose the Fremersberg is very low-grade music; I know, indeed, that 
it must be low-grade music, because it so delighted me, warmed me, moved me, 
stirred me, uplifted me, enraptured me, that I was full of cry all the time, and 
mad with enthusiasm. My soul had never had such a scouring out since I was 
born . . . it seemed to me that nothing but the lowest of low-grade music could 
be so divinely beautiful. The great crowd which the Fremersberg had called 
out was another evidence that it was low-grade music; for only the few are edu- 
cated up to a point where high-grade music gives pleasure. 

“I suppose there are two kinds of music — one kind which one feels, just 
as an oyster might, and other sort which requires a higher faculty, a faculty which 
must be assisted and developed by teaching. Yet if base music gives certain of 
us wings, why should we want any other? But we do. We want it because the 
higher and better like it. But we want it without giving it the necessary time 
and trouble; so we climb into that upper tier, that dress circle, by a lie; we pre- 
tend we like it. I know several of that sort of people—and I propose to be one 
of them myself when I get home with my fine European education.” 


SWEDEN 
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We often think of Sweden as a land of mists and semi-darkness. Everyone 


speaks of the fiords. To Mark Twain the sunsets of Sweden were the most impres- 
sive of her natural beauties. It was at the close of his life that he said: 


“I shall never see another sunset like this this side of Heaven. I have seen 
about 60 sunsets here; and a good 40 of them were away and beyond anything 
I had ever imagined. For exquisite and marvelous beauty and for infinite change 
and variety America? Italy? The Tropics? They have no notion of what a sunset 
ought to be.” 

HOLLAND 
Commenting on the language of Dutchmen: 
“It is like buttermilk gurgling from a jug.” 
FRANCE 

‘French people — their gesticulations are so out of proportion to what 
they are saying. 

“There are some alleged French Protestants in Paris and they built a nice 
little church on one of the great avenues that lead away from the Arch of Tri- 
umph, there to hear preaching in the French tongue. But their little game did 
not succeed. Our people (the Americans) are always there ahead of them on 
Sundays, and take up all the room. When the minister gets up to preach he 
finds his house full of devout foreigners each ready and waiting with his little 
book in hand — a Morocco bound Testament, apparanetly. But only apparent- 
ly; it is Mr. Bellows admirable and exhaustive little French-English dictionary, 
which in look and binding and size is just like a Testament — and those people 
are there to study French. The building has been nicknamed “The Church of 
the Gratis French Lessons’.” 
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SWITZERLAND — ALPS 


“O Switzerland! There are mountains and mountains and mountains in 
this world—but only these take you by the heart-strings . . . Alp calleth unto 
Alp — that stately old Scriptural welie is the right one for God's Alps and 
God's Ocean.” 

“Mr. Smith’s Lectures on Mount Blanc made people as anxious to see it 
as if it owed them money.” 

“There is probably no pleasure equal to the pleasure of climbing a dangerous 
Alp; but it is a pleasure confined strictly to people who can find pleasure in it. 
I have not jumped to this conclusion; I have traveled to it per gravel train, so 
to speak.” 

SWITZERLAND 

“We planned to walk from Switzerland to Italy but the road was so level 
that we took the train. We lost a good deal of time by this but it was no matter, 
we were not in a hurry. The railway was profusely decorated with tunnels. We 
forgot to take a lantern along, consequently we missed all the scenery.” 

“There have always been Tells in Switzerland — people who would not 
bow.” 


“Switzerland is simply a large hump of solid rock with a thin skin of grass 
passed over it.” 


ITALY 


“The existing Italian phrase books are inadequate. They are well enough 
as far as they go, but when you fall down and ski:. your leg, they don’t tell you 
what to say. 

“Leonardo Da Vinci. They spell it Vinci and pronounce it Vinchy; foreign- 
ers always spell better than they pronounce. 

“In Venice — Human nature is very much the same the world over — it 
is so like my dear native home to see a Venetian lady go into a store and buy 
10 cents worth of blue ribbog and have it sent home in a mud scow.”’ 

1e Wherever you go in Italy you meet some aspect or reminder of Michaelangelo. 
. This is true everywhere—Florence, Pisa, Rome, Padua, Venice. Mark’s reaction was: 
“I do not want Michaelangelo for breakfast — for luncheon — for dinner 
— for tea — for supper — for between meals.” 


EGYPT 


(The Sphynx) “After years of waiting it was before me at last. The great 
face was so sad, so earnest, so longing, so patient. It was stone but it seemed 
sentiment. If ever image of stone thought, it was thinking. It was looking over 
and beyond everything of the present and far into the past. It was gazing out 
over the ocean of time. It was Memory—Restrospection—wrought into visible, 
tangible form. 
| “The Sphynx is grand in its loneliness, it is inspiring in its magnitude, it 

is impressive in the mystery that hands over its story. And there is that in the 
overshadowing majesty of this eternal figure of stone, with its accusing memory 
| of the deeds of all ages, which reveals to one something of what he shall feel 
when he shall stand at last in the awful presence of God. 


a 


“The River Nile is lower than it has been in 150 years. This news will be 

chiefly interesting to parties who remember the former occasion.” 
(In speaking of a California river he once said he jumped into a river in Cali- 
fornia and came out dusty. ) 
PALESTINE 

‘In Damascus — The street called Straight is straighter than a corkscrew, 
but not as straight as a rainbow. St. Luke is careful not to commit himself; he 
does not say it is the street which is straight, but the ‘street which is called 
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straight’. It is a fine piece of irony; it is the only facetious remark in the Bible, 
I believe. 

“Of all the lands there are for dismal scenery, I think Palestine must be 

the prince. It is a hopeless, dreary, heartbroken land.” 
INDIA 

(At Darjeeling) ‘‘Up there we found a fairly comfortable hotel, the proper- 
ty of an indiscriminate and incoherent landlord, who looks after nothing, but 
leaves everything to his army of Indian servants. No, he does look after the bill 
—to be just to him—and the tourist cannot do better than follow his example. 
I was told by a resident that the summit of Kinchinguna is often hidden in the 
clouds, and that sometimes a tourist has waited 22 days and then been obliged 
to go away without a sight of it. And yet went not disappointed; for when he 
got his hotel bill he recognized that he was now seeing the highest thing in 
the Himalayas. 

“The Taj Mahal has had no rival among the temples and places of men— 
none that even remotely approached it—it is man’s achitectural ice-storm. 

“I believe that in India ‘cold weather’ is merely a conventional phrase and 
has come into use through the necessity of having some way to distinguish be- 
tween weather which will melt a brass door-knob and weather which will only 
make it mushy.” RUSSIA 

“The autocrats of Russia possess more power than any other persons on 
the earth; but they cannot stop a sneeze.” 

Finally, I read his words at the end of Vol. II, A Tramp Abroad: 

“I was glad to get home—immeasurably glad; so glad, in fact, that it did 
not seem possible that anything could ever get me out of the country again. 
I had not enjoyed a pleasure abroad which seemed to me to compare with the 
pleasure I felt in seeing New York harbor again. Europe has many advantages 
which we have not, but they do not compensate for a good many still more 
valuable ones which exist nowhere but in our own country.” 

So ends our travels with Mark Twain in his own*words. Yea, 
“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away.” 
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Documents For California 


BY MARVIN L. 


I AM ESPECIALLY PLEASED for this oppor- 
tunity to meet with the Documents Com- 
mittee of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. This is true for a number of 
diverse and somewhat unrelated reasons. 
First, perhaps, is the fact that my pro- 
fession of management research and my 
twenty years with the State of California 
have developed a strong professional re- 
spect for librarians. Second, though I don’t 
always agree with you, I regard so many 
of you as my personal friends and I hope 
some of you feel this way about me. 
Third, I was once involved in a success- 
ful attempt to raise the pay for state em- 
ployed librarians. Fourth, I have a sister 
who is in the San Bernardino County sys- 
tem as librarian in a little place called 
Yucaipa. I am proud of her, and feel a 
sort of family relationship to all li- 
brarians. 

And finally, for lack of anyone more 
competent around our office, for over ten 
years I have been directly entangled in 
some of the problems of State operated 
libraries and of distributing State publi- 
cations. 

As you all know, the California Li- 
brary Distribution Act of 1945 (Califor- 
nia Government Code Sections 13660- 
13668) placed certain responsibilities on 
the Department of Finance. The act was 
passed largely because of activities of the 
California Library Association, and was 
regarded as a model piece of legislation. 

Earlier law had required the Depart- 
ment of Finance to furnish the State Li- 
brary with 250 copies of all reports and 
other publications. The State Library dis- 
tributed these items at its discretion to 
public libraries, and to other educational, 
scientific literary, or art institutions which 
applied to be put on the mailing list. 


Ep. Note: Marvin L. Blanchard is a member 
of the State Department of Finance and active- 
ly interested in achieving the most desirable 
type of document distribution. His address at 
the Documents Committee luncheon at the 
Fresno Conference is reprinted here because of 
the wide interest in the subject. 


BLANCHARD 


Nothing was required as a service to the 
public in exchange for this tonnage of 
material. I have been told the distribution 
system was in confusion in both state and 
local agencies. Many local librarians were 
quite unfamiliar with state publications. 
Often the collections were poorly serv- 
iced, sometimes merely stacked on shelves, 
and at worst literally dumped in attic 
or basement. 

I am sure we have come a long way. 
The Library Distribution Act was de- 
signed to provide a system for orderly 
distribution. The required contract scheme 
provides for reasonable care and service. 
Finance has never terminated a contract 
for library failure to render reasonable 
service. We haven't even inspected you 
and don’t intend to do so. We have be- 
lieved two things—librarians are a ma- 
ture professional group and the contract- 
ing libraries and the profession generally 
can and will police these contracts. 

The State of California is a most pro- 
lific publisher of printed and processed 
materials. It spews forth a fantastic array 
of items varying from one page or poster 
to hard bound books of thousands of 
pages. It prints, lithos, mimeos, photo- 
copies, photo offsets, xeroxes, and multi- 
liths. You may have seen our State Print- 
ing Plant annual statistics. If not, look 
them up for yourselves. I won't bore you 
with gallons of ink and tons of paper. 

Let's note only for statistics that the 
first listing of state publications showed 
963 titles. In the 1948 annual listing 
there were 1346 titles. In 1949, there 
were 1663. During 1950, there were only 
1276. (Parenthetically, here is a research 
problem for someone. What is the corre- 
lation between wars and reduced numbers 
of governmental publications?) In 1956, 
there were again almost 1600 titles. 

If there is a state problem of any kind, 
someone will be directed to study or in- 
vestigate and eventually a report will ma- 
terialize. The stack of material on Cali- 
fornia’s water problem alone is quite 
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impressive. And our office is getting ready 
to lay one on top of the stack. Schools, 
prisons, parks, education, and highways 
provide a never-ending supply of riddles. 
And every riddle begets a publication. 

Shortly after the act was passed in 
1945, the Department of Finance con- 
tracted with 59 libraries. Twenty-one of 
these became complete depositories; 38 
were selective depositories. The recently 
issued manual lists 10 completes, and 47 
selectives. 

What has happened to the system in 
these 12 years? 

I believe, we have mutually overcome 

our growing pains. We have more or less 
resolved definitions and polices. We have 
attempted to educate all state agencies 
regarding the law and procedures. Some 
libraries have found they did not want 
the burden of complete depository status. 
Some have changed from complete to 
selective, and a few additional libraries 
have entered the system. 
_ I feel that throughout this period we 
are indebted to the Documents Commit- 
tee for the work it has done. Your basic 
list for selectives; your educational work 
with the profession, and your recently 
issued manual are major contributions 
from the administrative viewpoint. More 
important than any of these, however, 
has been the patient reasoning you have 
applied to us individually and collectively 
when we failed to see the light. 

Since 1953, it has been Department of 
Finance policy to avoid establishing addi- 
tional depositories. Although this pro- 
gram costs only about $60,000 anuually, 
this restrictive policy was partially based 
on a financial problem. The Department 
of Finance has the difficult problem of 
trying to make ends meet for a total state 
budget. Except for degree, and what a 
degree, this is the same problem we each 
have personally in our own affairs when 
we decide between various potential ex- 
penditures. 

We took the attitude that we would 
not make depository library service any 
more available to California citizens than 
we would hospital services. State and 
Federal money is subsidizing hospital 
construction. Until hospital services are 
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within two or three hours of each of our 
citizens, we feel depository libraries don’t 
need to be any closer than that. 

In the original and the present dis- 
tribution pattern, this was largely achiev- 
ed. However, as might be expected, there 
is heavy concentration in population cen- 
ters. In fact, some depositories are within 
walking distance of each other. One half 
of all the depositories are in the two large 
metropolitan areas. The two largest gaps 
in geographical coverage are the north 
central part of the State and the coast 
area between Salinas and Santa Barbara. 

While the number of depositories has 
been held more or less constant, we have 
faced an exploding population problem. 
The State is gaining 560,000 persons a 
year. In the next 10 years, we expect an 
increase of 3,900,000 persons over 15 
years of age. These facts have terrific im- 
pact on almost all other public services. 
What are they doing to you librarians? 
Do they imply a need for more deposi- 
tories ? 

This is not to be interpreted as an in- 
vitation to unjustified expansion, But we 
will give serious coniainn to well 
supported new requests. We believe it is 
far better management to solve the prob- 
lems as they come than to accumulate 
them for some golden future day. 


I am sure you have many questions 
and comments regarding state publica- 
tions and their distribution. You can do 
yourselves and us a service if you will 
channel these either to your Documents 
Committee or to the Department of Fi- 
nance. Also read the recently released 
manual on California State Publications. 

There is one other reason for my being 
here today. State government is a far- 
away thing to many people, even to some 
employees of the State. Within state gov- 
ernment, the role of the Department of 
Finance is not always understood. We 
have sometimes been regarded as a select 
group of ogres perched atop the State’s 
money bags and guarding them with our 
long sharp fangs. This is far from true. 
We really are just your bruised and weary 
servants trying to squeeze the last ounce 
of good out of your tax dollars in the 
total interest of all our pocketbooks. 
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Slides Introduce The Library 


IN ORDER BETTER to acquaint students 
with their library and to introduce them 
to some of the materials and services 
housed in it, the Santa Barbara College 
library undertook last summer to produce 
a series of color slides. The 200 slides 
that resulted include everything but the 
staff room sink. 
The project began in the library de- 
partments where lists of desired slides 
were made up. These lists were submitted 
to an Orientation Committee who screened 
out duplicate requests and added some 
items of a general nature that had not 
been included by any department. From 
the final list a card file of the proposed 
shots was prepared, this file serving as the 
master control throughout the project. 
Upon completion, the file became the basis 
for a very simple catalog of the slides. 
A decimal classification has been assigned 
to the slides, grouping them by library de- 
partments. Plenty of room has been left 
for future expansion. 
Generally, the slides are of two types, 
that is, intended for two types of use. 
First there are the architectural shots, both 
indoor and outdoor, intended to show the 
arrangement of the building and to help 
people locate various departments and 
services. The second type is concerned 
with the using and finding of materials, 
showing closeups of catalog cards, in- 
dexes, shelf arrangements, etc. These were 
most often done in series to illustrate a 
certain sequence of events. One series, as 
an example, is on how to locate books in 
the stacks. 
Slide 1—Long range view of the pub- 
lic catalog also showing the 
LC Subject Heading Book. 

Slide 2—Closeup of one of the catalog 
trays showing three cards with 
the subject heading Badmin- 
ton. 

Slide 3—Closeup of the shelf in the 

GV section of the stacks 
Ep. Note: Mr. Wendell W. Simons is in 


charge of Audio-Visual Services at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara. 


BY WENDELL W. 


SIMONS 





Slide 2: Catalog Cards for three books on the 
subject “Badminton’’. 


where these three books 
should be found. One of the 
books is on the shelf, a dum- 
my marked “folio shelf” in 
place of the second, and there 
is no sign of the third. 

Slide 4—Fairly close view of the G 
folio shelf showing the sec- 
ond of the books in place. 

Slide 5—Long range view of the Cir- 
culation desk showing a stu- 
dent asking about the third 
book which was not found in 
the stacks. 

Slide 6—Closeup of a charge card for 
the third book, indicating that 
the book had been previously 
charged out. 

Other series explain the use of the card 

catalog, how to find Reserve books, how 


to use certain of the indexes and reference 
works, and so forth. 





Slide 3: The GV 1007's in the stacks. 
Slide 4: The G folio shelf. 
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Academic Library Notes 


AT THEIR JANUARY MEETING, the UC 
Board of Regents approved “for general 
guidance” a report recommending three 
sites for new campuses of the University. 
These are in the San Diego-Imperial area, 
the Orange County-East Los Angeles area, 
and the South Central area (Monterey, 
Santa Cruz, San Benito, San Mateo or 
Santa Clara counties). The Regents also 
approved a supplemental budget item of 
$7,500,000 for establishing the three cam- 
puses. The report anticipated that each 
of the 1,000 acre sites would accommo- 
date a student population of 25,000. No 
part of the space would be allocated for 
agriculture or for “coliseum type” spec- 
tator sports facilities. Provision for hous- 
ing of from 25 to 40 percent of each 
campus enrollment was suggested. Tar- 
get date for these developments is 1965, 
with each campus ultimately offering 
the diversity of graduate and undergrad- 
uate programs now found at UCB and 
UCLA. 


The Pacific Union College Library at 
Angwin moved into new quarters in 
March, a building housing library and 
audio-visual department. The facilities in- 
clude curriculum laboratory, a classroom, 
seminars, study rooms, and working quar- 
ters, as well as “‘sufficient shelving so that 
we will not be crowded for some time,” 
according to Lois J. Walker, librarian. 


J. Richard Blanchard, UCD Librarian, 
along with Harald Ostvold, now Chief 
of the Science and Technology Division, 
New York Public Library, have compiled 
an annotated, descriptive guide to the 
Literature of Agricultural Research. Pub- 
lished by the UC Press recently, it is the 
first in a series of volumes to be called 
University of California Bibliographic 
Guides. 


Ep. Note: I am sure that the readers of Aca- 
demic Library Notes join me in thanking Mr. 
Gordon Martin, Assistant Librarian at UCR for 
his faithful services in editing this column 
these past three years. Increasing obligations 
have made it necessary for him to conclude his 
editorial duties with this number. 


BY GORDON MARTIN 


Mills College librarian, Flora Elizabeth 
Reynolds, is currently teaching Reference 
and Bibliography at UCB'’s School of Li- 
brarianship, filling-in for Frederic Mosh- 
er, now on sabbatical. 


At UCB Margery Anneberg has been 
appointed Editorial Assistant, replacing 
Kay Shupe, who resigned to travel. Marc 
Gittelsohn is now head of the Morrison 
Library, but continues half-time as Intern 
in Administration until July 1. Donald 
Williams, formerly of LASC, is now in 
the Catalog Department. A UCB gradu- 
ate, Williams has a degree in French from 
SFSC. Joann L. Cohn has resigned from 
the Social Sciences Reference Service. 
Lloyd J. Houser, Jr. (Ill.) replaced Theo- 
dore Gould in the Order Department. 
Gould is now in Gifts & Exchanges. 

The UCB Library has received a num- 
ber of important gifts recently, among 
them a collection of 350 Brazilian publi- 
cations presented by Roy Nash of Berke- 
ley. Another valuable gift came from 
Perc S. Brown of Orinda, a selection of 
rare Americana from his important private 
collection. All of the gift items are first 
editions in original bindings. They in- 
clude Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter 
(first issue), Melville’s Moby Dick (first 
American edition), and Crane’s The Red 
Badge of Courage, all to be in the Rare 
Books Department. The Bancroft Library 
received a number of important items 
from the same gift, including the first 
issue of Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty, published in San Francisco in 
1879. It is a presentation copy actually 
issued in advance of publication. 

Mr. Chikao Ogura, Assistant Professor 
of Library Science, Faculty of Education, 
Kyoto University, Japan, arrived in Berke- 
ley in October to begin an 11-months 
stay at UCB’s East Asiatic Library. He is 
one of eleven foreign librarians spending 
extended work visits in American libraries 
under arrangements of the Jointly-Spon- 
sored Program for Foreign Librarians. The 
program is jointly sponsored by ALA's 
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International Relations Committee and the 
State Department. It is designed to afford 
foreign librarians an opportunity to actu- 
ally work in American libraries for an 
extended period, long enough to be valu- 
able to them and to the institutions con- 
cerned. The program includes a one 
month period of travel in the U.S. before 
returning home. 

Construction of the addition to the 
SFSC library began in December and is 
scheduled for completion in March, 1959. 
The addition will contain 102,000 square 
feet of space, and will help to provide 
facilities for 2,250 readers and 300,000 
volumes. Librarian Kenneth Brough is 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee for the ALA Conference to be 
held in San Francisco, July 13-19. He has 
an unusually fine committee working with 
him on the advance plans. 

The University of San Francisco now 
has the “Gleeson Library Associates’, a 
friends group of 75 members. They plan 
two programs a year, and sponsored a 
print exhibit of Huret’s Theatre de la 
Passion, in March. 

Gus A. Harrer, Chief Acquisitions Li- 
brarian at Stanford, has received one of 
eight fellowships awarded by Rutgers Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Library Service 
for a 3-months seminar in library admin- 
istration. He will study at Rutgers and 
spend several weeks at Harvard working 
on storage or disposition of library mate- 
rials. 

Stanford will be the site of a confer- 
ence sponsored by ALA's Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, to be 
held just before ALA. Discussions will 
be held on the revision of the ALA Rules 
For Authors and Titles being prepared by 
the Catalog Code Revision Committee. 

Stanford is apparently the first Ameri- 
can university to conduct classes for its 
students in Germany. The branch will 
begin operations in June with 63 students, 
who will spend six months studying near 
Stuttgart, with time out for jaunts about 
Europe. The Stanford Library is helping 
with travel literature, maps and pictures 
to orient students planning to take the 
courses, 
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The College Library Administrators of 
Northern California (a new organization 
to me) met at San Jose State in February. 
Alan Covey, Sacramento State’s librarian, 
presided. Sister Mary Ermengarde, librari- 
an of the College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, was elected Chairman. Next 
meeting in Oakland, November 20. 

Elizabeth Martin of Monterey Penin- 
sula College writes that their building 
program went to the architects in March. 

Henry Madden, Fresno State librarian, 
writes of a gift from former Fresno 
mayor, Frank A. Homan, of a complete 
collection of postage stamps of the U. S. 
Donald Miller of the Fresno staff will 
attend to work on his doctorate at UCB 
this summer. 

Katherine McNabb, UCSBC Assistant 
Librarian, says that official word has been 
received confirming Donald Davidson in 
his capacity as Acting Dean of Letters 
and Sciences for 1957-58. Frazer Poole 
has been authorized to serve as Acting 
Chief Librarian for the same period. This 
makes official what has been fact for the 
past six months. At the Library's Christ- 
mas Party, Davidson, Mrs. Violet Shue 
and Katherine McNabb all received ten- 
year service pins from Provost Elmer 
Noble (Acting Provost, that is). 

At UCLA, Mrs. Kay Harrant has re- 
signed as Head of the Periodicals Room 
and has been replaced by Anthony Greco, 
formerly of the Acquisitions Section, Bio- 
medical Library. The excellent papers pre- 
sented at the Institute on Library Admin- 
istration at UCLA last summer have been 
published in the Library Journal for De- 
cember 15. Essential reading for all li- 
brarians. 

Deborah King, head of UCLA's Circu- 
lation Department, will retire June 30 
after over 35 years of service to the Uni- 
versity. Her successor will be Louise Stub- 
blefield, who has been Head Circulation 
Librarian at Columbia University Library 
since 1949. 

Effective July 1, the College Library 
will be established at UCLA, combining 
the Reserve Book Room anid the present 
Undergraduate Library. Norah Jones, 
head of the Reserve Book Room, will be- 
come College Librarian. Robert Fessen- 
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don will be first assistant in charge of 
reference services to undergraduates. Ulti- 
mately the College Library will have a 
building of its own on campus. 

Ruth Doxsee will retire May 1 as Music 
Librarian after close to 25 years of service 
at UCLA. Gordon Stone, presently work- 
ing for a library degree at USC and a 
PhD in music at. UCLA will be her suc- 
cessor. 

Mrs. Shirley Hood, Theater Arts Li- 
brarian, has joined her husband in Indo- 
nesia, where he is studying music under 
a Ford Foundation grant. Arnulfo Trejo 
of the Reference Department returned to 
Mexico City for a year to complete his 
doctoral dissertation. 

Mrs. Helen Palmer resigned from the 
Reserve Book Room staff in February to 
await an infant. Mrs. Dorothy Dragon- 
ette has taken Anthony Greco's place as 
Head of Acquisitions, Biomedical Library. 
Richard K. Brome (Ill. 58) replaces Mrs. 
Anastasia Smith in the Reference Depart- 
ment. Samuel Margolis (Columbia) is 
new in the Acquisitions Department, hav- 
ing served at the College of the City of 
New York and as research librarian at 
Universal Pictures Studio. 

Announced for July 20-23, the second 
UCLA Library Conference will be held 
on the UCSBC campus. The subject this 
year is “Written and Oral Library Re- 
porting”. Registration is limited to 125. 

LBSC librarian, Charles Boorkman, an- 
nounces that Walter W. Johnson joined 
the staff in February, having completed 
his degree at USC. Construction on the 
new library building began in January, to 
be completed in March, 1959. 

A number of California’s privately sup- 
ported colleges have received grants 
through ACRL from funds contributed by 
the U.S. Steel Corporation, the New York 
Times and Remington Rand. Occidental 
will use its grant to acquire basic records 
in microprint and will make these avail- 
able to other libraries in the L. A. area 
on interlibrary loan. Occidental recently 
established the Robert Glass Cleland 
Memorial Collection on Bibliography and 
Cartography of Mexico and Western 
America. Friends of Cleland and Occi- 


dental may contribute to the continuing 
fund to purchase books in his memory. 
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Chapman College in Orange was an- 
other of the libraries to receive ACRL 
grants. They will use the funds, along 
with an additional contribution from Mrs. 
Alda Teachout of Los Angeles, to pur- 
chase backfiles of journals in science. Fan- 
ny Carlton, Chapman librarian, says in- 
dustrial firms in the area are sending in 
backfiles of periodicals to be held in de- 
pository status for use of the area, 


LASC has two new members of the Ra- 
mona campus staff. Mrs. Alyce P. Robin- 
son (NYSTC) and Russell Minter 
(UCB), both in the Catalog Department. 
Mrs. Robinson was formerly Acting Head 
of the USC Education Library, and Min- 
ter has just returned from two years in 
England where he was interlibrary loan 
librarian at the Hornsey Public Library 
near London. John C. Wecker has been 

romoted to Supervising Reference Li- 
hendii on the Ramona campus, accord- 
ing to Beverly Caverhill, LASC Librarian. 


The Allan Hancock College library will 
have to find another site since the location 
it occupies is partially in line of a street 
to be cut through the city. The building, 
a temporary one, will be moved to an- 
other part of the campus. Architects. are 
at work on a site plan for a new 102 
acre campus just approved by the State 
School Planning Commission. 


Dorothy Drake, eae College librari- 
an, reports the gift of the Kelmscott edi- 
tion of Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye 
in 2 volumes. Except for one item, the 
Scripps collection of Kelmscott is now 
complete. Scripps also has a complete 
collection of Penguin editions convenient- 
ly and invitingly located near the library 
door. They are uncataloged and heavily 
used, but few disappear according to Miss 
Drake. 

The Honnold Library, Claremont, is 
using its ACRL grant to support a union 
catalog of science holdings of the five as- 
sociated colleges, serving specifically the 
Claremont, Claremont Men’s College and 
the new Harvey Mudd College. Honnold’s 
Oxford Collection recently moved into 
new quarters in the Honnold, like the col- 
lection a gift of William W. Clary. Pre- 
liminary sorting of the McCutchan Hymn- 

(Academic Notes . . . Page 133) 
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WE POLYHEDRONS 


AN INVITATION TO SPEAK to a gathering 
of librarians is a genuine pleasure. But 
the act of speaking, when I come actually 
face to face with the group, causes me to 
feel certain sobering twinges of regret 
that I accepted. I have, you see, no such 
advantage here as when I sometimes 
speak about my other specialties. 

For, when a librarian addresses a group 
of colleagues on a subject of fundamental 
professional importance, he speaks to ex- 
perts perfectly familiar with his subject. 
We are too versatile for each other. We 
are a singular class in this respect, I think. 
And you may be amused to know that I 
found my concept of us perfectly phrased 
exactly one hundred years ago in an un- 
signed contribution to the Atlantic Month- 
ly of February, 1858, called ‘The Librari- 
an’s Story." The anonymous author wrote 
in his opening paragraph: 

Librarians are a singular class of men, 
—or rather, a class of singular men. I 
choose the latter phrase, because I think 
that the singularities do not arise from 
the employment, but characterize the men 
who are most likely to gravitate toward 
it. A great philosopher, whom nobody 
knows, once stated the Problem of Hu- 
manity thus: “There are two kinds of 
people, — round people, and three-cor- 
nered people; and two kinds of holes, — 
round holes, and three-cornered holes. All 
mysterious providences, misfortunes, dis- 
pensations, evils, and wrong things gen- 
erally, are attributable to this cause, name- 
ly, that round people get into three-cor- 
nered holes, and three-cornered people 
get into round holes.” The librarian is not 
only a three-cornered person, but a many- 
cornered one, — a human polyhedron. 


Ep. Note: Mr. Julian G. Michel is Associ- 
ate Librarian of the Honnold Library which 
houses the libraries of Pomona College, Clare- 
mont Men's College, Claremont Graduate 
School, Harvey Mudd College, and serving 
Scripps College. This paper was delivered at 
the spring meeting of the San Antonio Library 
Club, one of the State’s oldest library organiza- 
tions. 


BY JULIAN G. MICHEL 


And he is in his right place, — a many- 
cornered man in a many-corenerd hole... 

Now you polyhedrons cause a speaker 
who is a librarian to undergo an addition- 
al difficulty: the basic one of finding 
something to say which it is worth your 
while to listen to. Many of you will have 
heard within recent months at a variety 
of meetings on a variety of topics nearly 
everything that is worth saying in the 
limits of a speech. Mr. Castagna has cov- 
ered personnel administration; Mr. Ham- 
ill, the difficult topic of conflicting staff 
loyalties; Mr. Gitler, the problem of re- 
cruiting; Mr. Horn, the present state of 
professional literature; Mr. Fussler, the 
relevance of automation; Mr. Holt, the 
cooperative regional library community. 
Miss Warren, Mrs. Sayers, Miss Drake, 
Mr. Powell have been eloquent about 
books and people. 

This roster of names and subjects is 
most challenging. What could / say to 
you? 

I took my inspiration from Mr. Willis 
Kerr, whose talk before the Friends of the 
Claremont Public Library was the first 

rofessional one I heard after my arrival 
in this community. He expressed, in three 
basic and memorable propositions, a creed 
for librarians: 

Books Are Important. PEOPLE ARE 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN BOOKS. IDEAS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
PEOPLE! 

And I speak to you this morning about 
an idea—my own—regarding the teach- 
ing function of librarians. 

Books have always been my business, 
of course. As a former teacher I am an 
immigrant in the library profession. It 
has provided a continuity of the satisfac- 
tion I used to find in teaching. Yet the 
differences between teaching and any sort 
of library work are so fundamental that 
it is interesting to explore with you the 
value and purpose both professions have 
in common, on which in fact they are both 
solidly established. They share a goal, 
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called education, — a goal which teacher 
and librarian must approach from differ- 
ent directions, different angles. 


The peculiarity of library work, con- 
ceived as an educational activity, is that 
the librarian’s distinctive duty is the or- 
ganization of the collections of books in 
his library. And this organization, in spite 
of largely successful professional efforts 
to achieve standardization, remains a high- 
ly individual thing that varies from library 
to library. The business of each library 
staff, as distinct from the profit or pleas- 
ure readers derive from books, is to or- 
ganize collections of volumes and library 
materials so that the results of imposed 
order are fully available. That organiza- 
tion itself is a highly complex tool. As 
you know, the intellectual activity funding 
such organization is not only unremitting, 
but very widespread, most far-flung. Our 
profession recruits and employs specialists, 
works hard and carefully at conferences, 
welcomes international exchange of ideas 
and individuals. 


The pressing necessities of this library 
business of promoting order severely limit 
the teaching activities of the librarian. It 
even seems that librarians not in service 
departments might be said to have no ef- 
fective exercise at all of any teaching ac- 
tivity. On this point however, I must in- 
sist, out of my academic past, that things 
are not at all what they seem. I will ad- 
mit that in an academic community, a few 
teachers are incidentally excellent librari- 
ans in a technical sense. But in all li- 
braries, whether academic or not, most li- 
brarians whether in services or in pro- 
cessing are potentially excellent teach- 
ers of would-be users of the collections 
who are willing to learn. The fact that 
this is an incidental activity — as the 
librarianship of some teachers is incidental 
— in no way lessens the librarians’ skill 
in teaching. 

The teacher likewise is a devotee of 
organization. In America, teaching en- 
courages and compels learning in two par- 
ticular ways. First, it limits opportuni- 
ties for learning to the prescribed avenues 
of the curriculum. Second, within these 
limits, it creates favorable opportunities 
for learning by enforcing prolonged and 
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repeated contact between teacher and stu- 
dent. Results of these pressures are fre- 
quently disappointing to both reflective 
students and teachers. But whatever the 
results, neither of these pressures is exert- 
ed upon the librarian to make him the 
instigator of learning that the teacher is 
properly expected to be. 


But the first point I would make about 
teaching is that even if I lumped together 
all of the memorable experience I have 
had as a student in a classroom, it could 
all have been crowded without difficulty 
into the space of a single semester — but 
for the fact that in no single semester 
does any individual have the capacity to 
receive such significant experience, much 
less to absorb and digest it. And my 
second point is that all the rest of the time 
I was learning from books. To some of 
these, teachers had directed me; others I 
discovered on my own. 


However, as a teacher of French, with 
little interest in language for its own sake 
and pressing interest in its importance for 
the sake of many other things, I began 
to feel a frustration which is I think com- 
parable to the frustration we librarians 
sometimes feel. Wishing to direct stu- 
dents to the wealth of experience which 
is to be found in books, I was impeded 
by the initial necessity of having to teach 


them the language in which the books are * 


written. 


It is perfectly possible and even inter- 
esting to explain the uses of the imper- 
fect subjunctive, to account for the fact 
that the French language has no neuters, 
to make the spellings of irregular verbs 
respectable by tracing their ancestry. On 
the same level of interest, I could find it 
fascinating now to discuss the form and 
purposes and meaning of a Dewey or of 
an LC schedule, of the annual CRL statis- 
tical tables, or of the annual report titled 
“Size of the Libraries of the University 
of California.” But I discover that li- 
brarians can be as impatient about sched- 
ules and statistics as students used to be 
about subjunctives and stems—and I dare 
say still are. And when one really wants 
to talk about Moliere and Malraux, it be- 
comes not merely frustrating to have to 
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talk first about moods and misnomers: it 
becomes tedious. It finally becomes mu- 
tually tedious to speaker and to listener. 


Now, as a librarian, I find I still do 
what I used to do as a teacher. In one 
way or another, I spend part of my time 
interpreting the difficulties posed by our 
peculiar professional language, which is 
always so highly individual and idiosyn- 
cratic, interpreting forms of organization 
through which a library gives shape and 
order to the various materials it handles. 


It is often necessary, for example, to 
explain the reasons why a library charges 
a fee to borrowers not resident in the 
community the library has been estab- 
lished to serve. These are reasons ana- 
logous to those accounting for the multi- 
plicity of changes of scene in a play by 
Shakespeare, as against the single setting 
of a play by Racine. Shakespeare and Ra- 
cine are not comfortably accessible to 
readers unfamiliar with the reasons for 
these peculiarities. Similarly, a library is 
not comfortably accessible to users ignor- 
ant of the reasons for its fees. In both 
these examples, a lack of information 
would not prevent access to Shakespeare, 
to Racine, or to the resources of a par- 
ticular library. But in both, explanatory 
information contributes to a fuller enjoy- 
ment on the part of the reader: 


Another explanation often necessary in- 
volves the reasons why certain kinds of 
holdings are not represented equally in 
all parts of the main catalogue, and also 
involves the substitute forms of access the 
library has provided for the reader's ap- 
proach to these holdings. Reasons in this 
case are analogous to those explaining 
why the English language has no imper- 
fect subjunctive and how the language 
manages to get along without it. Both the 
user of a library and a Frenchman sense 
in each situation a difficulty that cannot 
entirely be compensated for. To call their 
attention to the substitutes which a library 
and the Enlish language provide for the 
missing conveniences is a step along the 
way to mitigating their discomfort. 

Part of my time as a librarian, then, 
and part of your time, is spent in the 
same kind of activity that engrosses any 
teacher. 
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What of the necessity to shelve, move 
trucks, lock doors, prepare personnel re- 
ports, attend staff meetings, keep statistics, 
file cards, interview students or would-be 
borrowers, see that the lights have been 
turned off, and always and above all be 
equable in mood and courteous? Yes, of 
course. But what of grading endless 
papers, preparing exams, conferring with 
students, attending faculty meetings, pre- 
paring schedules, writing on the black- 
board, erasing it, regulating the ventila- 
tion and the lighting, reporting to the 
dean, the registrar, the principal, and al- 
ways without fail being equable in mood 
and courteous? 

Behind these closed doors, we can ad- 
mit to ourselves that only the student is 
free, only the patron happy. 

Now, all this is tremendously simpli- 
fied. Deliberately — and mercifully, in 
view of how long ago you ate breakfast 
—deliberately I exclude mention of count- 
less important and characteristic activities 
of teachers and of librarians. I am asking 
you to be fully polyhedral. To view again 
and anew all that you think and all that 
you do in the exact knowledge and pur- 
suit of our profession. To review it in 
the light of the basic educational function 
of your library — of any and of all libra- 
ries. There is no doubt that you do things 
skillfully and that you understand what 
you are doing. 

It seems to me that, to be able to see 
the significance and importance of librari- 
anship, one must have a very large idea 
of it — an Idea of Library with a capital 
L, as one has of Democracy and Educa- 
tion, largely and in capitals. Ideas are 
more important than the books, and even 
mp the -— books nourish. One lives 

by — and if necessary dies for — ideas. 
Ideas are always quiet, and except in 
crises much taken for granted. 

The Idea which has fascinated me and 
keeps me happily occupied as both li- 
brarian and as teacher, is that in each pro- 
fession, in each of these businesses with 
books, it is possible to lead out, to bring 
forth — educate — to encourage, human 
beings in their faculties and capacities. 
Here is the function of the school and of 
the library identical: to develop the hu- 
man _ personality. 
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RESOLUTION 


RESOLUTION TO INCORPORATE, adopted by the California Library Asso- of 
ciation, voting in general session at the annual business meeting, October 18, 
1957, Fresno, California. 


“WHEREAS it is deemed desirable that CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, an unincorporated association, incorporate pursuant to Part 1 of Divi- 





sion 2 of Title 1 of the Corporation Code of the State of California: Be it st 
thereby of 
RESOLVED, that Henry Miller Madden, the President of said association, A 
and Edna H. Yelland, the Secretary of said association, be, and they hereby 

are, authorized and empowered by the members of said association to in- Pl 
corporate CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, an unincorporated asso- Pi 


ciation, and they are further authorized and empowered to execute the 





Articles of Incorporation incorporating said corporation.” vi 
m 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF he 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION di 
NAME su 
1. The name of the Corporation is: CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ” 
ASSOCIATION. ex 
th 
PURPOSES 
2. The specific and primary purpose for which the corporation is th 
formed is to promote library service and librarianship. th 
as 
The corporation shall have the power to engage in any and all 
activity which is lawful under the laws of the State of California. as 
be 
ORGANIZATION 
3. The corporation is organized pursuant to Part 1 of Division 2 
of Title 1 of the Corporation Code of the State of California. pl 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE ° 
4. The principal office for the transaction of the business of the an 
corporation shall be located in the County of Contra Costa. in 
tic 
DIRECTORS 7m 
5. The names and addresses of the persons who are to act in the th 
capacity of directors until the selection of their successors are: 
HENRY MILLER MADDEN = 870 Dayton Avenue of 
Fresno 4, California 7 
GEORGE F. FARRIER 605 North Bushnell Avenue ele 
Alhambra, California 
EDNA H. YELLAND 829 Coventry Road di 
Berkeley 7, California 
ho 
NAME OF EXISTING UNINCORPORATED ASSOCIATION the 
6.° The name of the existing unincorporated association incorpor- off 
ated by these Articles of Incorporation is: California Library Association. = 





he 
the 
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BYLAWS OF THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I—OFFICES 


The principal office of the association shall be located in the county of Contra Costa. The 
association may have such other offices as the board of directors may determine or as the affairs 
of the association may require from time to time. 

ARTICLE II—MEMBERS 

Section 1. Classes of Members. The association shall have five classes of members. The desig- 
nation of such classes and the qualifications of the members of such classes shall be as follows: 

a. Active members. Any person residing in California who is at present or was previ- 
ously engaged in library work, or any member of a library's governing or advisory body, or any 
student in a school of library science, or any library in California, may become an active member 
of the association and be entitled to all its privileges upon payment of dues as provided in 
Article IX of these bylaws. 

b. Affiliate members. Any person not residing in California who is at present or was 
previously engaged in library work may become an affiliate member upon payment of dues as 
provided in Article 1X of these bylaws. 

c. Associate members. Any person, institution, or firm, not qualified to be an active 
member or an affiliate member, may become an associate member upon payment of dues as pro- 
vided in Article 1X of these bylaws. 

d. Contributing members. Any person, institution, or firm may become a contributing 
member upon payment of dues as provided in Article 1X of these bylaws. 

e. Honorary members. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any person who 
has rendered distinguished service to librarianship, by unanimous resolution of the board of 
directors, ratified by affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members entitled to vote. 

Section 2. Voting Rights. Each active member shall be entitled to one vote on each matter 
submitted to a vote of the members. Governing bodies of member libraries, through a delegated 
representative, may have one vote on each matter submitted to a vote of the members. 

Section 3. Resignation. Any member may resign by filing a written resignation with the 
executive secretary-treasurer, but such resignation shall not relieve the member so resigning of 
the obligation to pay any dues or other charges theretofore accrued and unpaid. 

Section 4. Reinstatement. Upon written request signed by a former member and filed with 
the executive secretary-treasurer, the board of directors, by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the board, may reinstate such former member to membership upon such terms 
as the board of directors may deem appropriate. 

Section 5. Transfer of Membership. Membership in this association is not transferable or 
assignable, except that the individual active membership of a member of «a library's governing 
body may be transferred to another member of the same body, at any time. 

ARTICLE III—MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 

Section 1. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members shall be held at the time and 
place determined by the board of directors. 

Section 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members may be called by the president, 
the board of directors, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 

Section 3. Notice of Meetings. Written or printed notice stating the place, day, and hour of 
any meeting of members shall be delivered by mail to each member entitled to vote at such meet- 
ing, not less than ten nor more than fifty days before the date of such meeting, by or at the direc- 
tion of the president, or the executive secretary-treasurer, or the. officers or persons calling the 
meeting. 

Section 4. Quorum. The members holding ten per cent of the votes which may be cast by 
the active membership shall constitute a quorum at ali meetings. 

Section 5. Proxies. At any meeting of members, a member entitled to vote may vote by proxy 
executed in writing by the member. No proxy shall be valid after eleven months from the date 
of its execution, unless otherwise provided in the proxy. 

Section 6. Voting by Mail. Where directors or officers are to be elected by members, such 
election may be conducted by mail in such manner as the board of directors shall determine. 

ARTICLE IV—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Section 1. General Powers. The affairs of the association shall be managed by its board of 
directors. Directors must be members of the association. 

Section 2. Number and Tenure. The number of directors shall be fifteen. Each director shall 
hold office until his successor shall have been elected and qualified. The directors shall consist of 
the president, the vice president, the executive secretary-treasurer, the president whose term of 
office shall have just been completed, the councilor of the American Library Association, the 
president of each section, and the president of each district. The executive secretary-treasurer 
shall serve as a non-voting member of the board of directors. 

Section 3. Regulav Meetings. A regular annual meeting of the board of directors shall be 
held without other notice than this bylaw, immediately before or after, and at the same place as, 
the annual meeting of the members. The board of directors may provide by resolution the time 
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and place for the holding of additional regular meetings of the board without other notice than 
such resolution. 

Section 4. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by or 
at the request of the president or any five directors. The person or persons authorized to call 
special meetings of the board may fix any place within the state as the place for holding any 
special meeting of the board called by them. 

Section 5. Notice. Notice of any special meeting of the board of directors shall be given at 
least ten days previously thereto by written notice delivered personally or sent by mail or telegram 
to each director at his address as shown by the records of the association. 

Section 6. Quorum. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at any meeting of the board; but if less than a majority of the directors 
are present at said meeting, a majority of the directors present may adjourn the meeting from 
time to time without further notice. 

Section 7. Manner of Acting. The act of a majority of the directors present at a meeting at 
which a quorum is present shall be the act of the board of directors, unless the act of a greater 
number is required by law or by these bylaws. 

Section 8. Vacancies. Any vacancy occurring in the board of directors, except in the director- 
ships of the president or the section presidents or the district presidents, and any directorship to 
be filled by reason of an increase in the number of directors, shall be filled by the board of direc- 
tors. A vacancy in the directorships of the president or the section presidents or the district presi- 
dents shall be filled by the vice president or the section vice president or the district vice 
president. A director elected to fill a vacancy shall be elected for the unexpired term of his pre- 
decessor in office. 

Section 9. Compensation. Directors as such shall not receive any stated compensation for 
their services, but by resolution of the board of directors the expenses of attendance, if any, may 
be allowed for attendance at such regular or special meetings of the board. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of the association shall be a president, a vice president, and 
an executive secretary-treasurer. 

Section 2. Election and Term of Office. The president and the vice president, who shall be 
president elect, shall be elected annually by the members entitled to vote, in an election conducted 
by mail. The term of office of the president and the vice president shall be one year. The execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer shall be elected by the board of directors, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. Officers shall assume their duties on the first day of January. Before the beginning of 
their terms of office and after the annual meeting officers elect may make appointments to com- 
mittees, may plan meetings, and may prepare requests for funds. 

Section 3. Removal. Any officer may be removed by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members entitled to vote. 

Section 4. Vacancies. A vacancy in any office because of death, resignation, removal, disquali- 
fication, or otherwise, may be filled by the board of directors for the unexpired portion of the 
term. 

Section 5. President. The president shall be the principal executive officer of the association 
and shall in general supervise and control all the business and affairs of the association. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the members and of the board of directors. He shall be a non-voting 
member of all standing committees. He may sign, with the executive secretary-treasurer or any 
other proper officer of the association authorized by the board of directors, any deeds, mortgages, 
bonds, contracts, or other instruments which the board of directors have authorized to be executed, 
except in cases where the signing and execution thereof shall be expressly delegated by the 
board of directors or by these bylaws or by statute to some other officer or agent of the associa- 
tion; and in general he shall perform all duties incident to the office of president and such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the board of directors from time to time. 

Section 6. Vice President. In the absence of the president or in event of his inability or re- 
fusal to act, the vice president, who shall be president elect, shall perform the duties of the presi- 
dent, and when so acting, shall have all the powers of and be subject to all the restrictions upon 
the president. The vice president shall be chairman of the membership committee and the resolu- 
tions committee. He shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the president or 
the board of directors from time to time. 

Section 7. Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The executive secretary-treasurer shall maintain and 
supervise the principal office of the association, in which shall be kept the official records and 
accounts of the association; keep the minutes of the meetings of the members and of the board 
of directors; see that all notices are duly given in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws 
or as required by law; manage the business affairs of the association in accordance with the 
policies of the board of directors; have charge of and be responsible for all funds and securities 
of the association; make a financial statement annually, and at such other times as the board of 
directors may require; receive and give receipts for moneys due and payable to the association 
from any source whatsoever, and deposit all such moneys in the name of the association in such 
banks, trust companies, or other such depositaries as shall be selected in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of Article VI of these bylaws; be custodian of the seal of the association and see that the 
seal of the association is affixed to all documents, the execution of which on behalf of the associa- 
tion under its seal is duly authorized in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws; keep a 
register of the post office address of each member which shall be furnished to the executive 
secretary-treasurer by such member; assist the officers, sections, districts, round-tables, and com- 
mittees of the association by providing such clerical service as is authorized by the board of 
directors; and in general perform all duties incident to the office of executive secretary-treasurer 
and such other duties as may be prescribed by the president or the board of directors from time 
to time. If required by the board of directors, the executive secretary-treasurer shall give a bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties in such sum and with such surety or sureties as the 
board of directors shall determine. 


ARTICLE VI—CONTRACTS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS, AND FUNDS 


Section 1. Contracts. The board of directors may authorize any officer or officers, agent or 
agents of the association, in addition to the officers so authorized by these bylaws, to enter into 
any contract or execute and deliver any instrument in the name of and on behalf of the associa- 
tion, and such authority may be general or confined to specific instances. 

Section 2. Checks, Drafts, etc. All checks, drafts, or orders for the payment of money, notes, 
or other evidences of indebtedness, issued in the name of the association, shall be signed by such 
officer or officers, agent or agents of the association and in such manner as shall from time to 
time be determined by resolution of the board of directors. In the absence of such determination 
by the board of directors, such instruments shall be signed by the executive secretary-treasurer 
and countersigned by the president or the vice president of the association. 

Section 3. Deposits. All funds of the association shall be deposited from time to time to the 
credit of the association in such banks, trust companies, or other depositaries as the board of 
directors may select. 

Section 4. Gifts. The board of directors may accept on behalf of the association any contribu- 
tion, gift, bequest, or devise for the general purposes or for any special purpose of the association. 


ARTICLE VII—BOOKS AND RECORDS 

The association shall keep correct and complete books and records of account and shall also 
keep minutes of the proceedings of its members and board of directors, and shall keep at the 
principal office a record giving the names and addresses of the members entitled to vote. All 
books and records of the association may be inspected by any member, or his agent or attorney, 
for any proper purpose at any reasonable time. 

ARTICLE VIII—OFFICIAL YEAR 

The fiscal and membership year of the association shall begin on the first day of January 

and end on the last day of December in each year. 
ARTICLE IX—DUES 


Section 1. Active Members. Annual dues of the individual active member shall be based on 
the gross monthly salary received by the member during the fiscal year preceding the membership 
year: 


Dues 
Full-time students in a school of library science.........2....2.-...--.2---.---2e0----- ....$ 2.00 
Gross monthly salary less than $300, unemployed, retired, member of a 

non-salaried religious organization, or member of .a library's govern- 

Sed’ GE I OI aon gic eicdaececsicpee tin cth cee panedy Bee $ 4.00 
Gross monthly salary between $300 and $449... .......-...s.ece--cscecceecececceeeeeceeees $ 7.00 
Gross monthly salary between $450 and $599 ........2..2....-..2.--cecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ...-$10.00 
Gross monthly salary between $600 and $699........................ ans icaeecntnasactiola eed $15.00 
Geode snes esky GE C700: O6e CW cine ee eee $20.00 


Annual dues of the library active member shall be based on its operating expenditures during 
the fiscal year preceding the membership year: 





Annual operating expenditures of $19,999 or leSs....................-.-----:ceseeeeseeeeseeeeeeees $10.00 
Annual operating expenditures between $20,000 and $39,999.............0.-22--.-s.20-- $15.00 
Annual operating expenditures between $40,000 and $69,999...................2-.-.----0--+ $20.00 
Annual operating expenditures between $70,000 and $99,999...................------.- $25.00 
Annual operating expenditures between $100,000 and $499,999_..................-..-. $30.00 
Annual operating expenditures of $500,000 and over........-......-..---2..----20--0c-e-eeeeeee $35.00 


Section 2. Affiliate Members. Annual dues of affiliate members shall be $4.00. 

Section 3. Associate Members. Annual dues of associate members shall be $4.00. 

Section 4. Contributing Members. Annual dues of contributing members shall be $25.00. 

Section 5. Honorary Members. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 6. Payment of Dues. Dues shall be payable in advance on the first day of January 
in each year. Dues of a new member shall be prorated from the first day of the quarter in which 
such new member shall have become a member of the association, for the remainder of the fiscal 
year of the association. 
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Section 7. Default and Termination of Membership. When any member of any class shall be 
in default in the payment of dues for a period of three months from the beginning of the fiscal 
year, his membership may thereupon be terminated by the board of directors by a majority vote 
of those present at any regularly constituted meeting. 


ARTICLE X—SEAL 

The board of directors shall provide a corporate seal, which shall be in the form of a circle 
and shall have inscribed thereon the name of the association and the words “Corporate Seal of 
the California Library Association.” 

ARTICLE XI—MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The board of directors shall be enipowered to affiliate the association with the American 
Library Association as a member thereof. A councilor of the American Library Association shall 
be elected by the members entitled to vote, in an election conducted by mail. 


ARTICLE XII—SECTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Object. The sections shall represent the interests of larger groups of active mem- 
bers who are engaged in similar work, or who have special interests in common. 

Section 2. Number. The number of sections shall be four. They shall be the children’s and 
young people's section, the college, university, and research libraries section, the public libraries 
section, and the trustees’ section. 

Section 3. Membership. Any active member interested in the activity of a section may be 
accepted for membership in the section. No member of the association shall be a member of 
more than one section. 

Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation 
of a section upon written petition by not less than one hundred active members who state that 
they intend to become members of the section. 

Section 5. Officers. The officers of each section shall be a section president, a section vice 
president, who shall be president elect, and a section secretary. The section president shall be the 
representative of the section on the board of directors of the association. 

Section 6. Term of Office. All officers of the section shall hold office for one year, or until 
their successors shall have been elected and qualified. 

Section 7. Nominations. The section president shall appoint a nomination committee of not 
less than three active members of the section to prepare the ballot of the section. This ballot shall 
contain annually the names of candidates for the offices of section vice president and section 
secretary. In sections having two hundred or more active members, two or more candidates shall 
be nominated for each office. The committee shall obtain the written consent of each candidate 
before placing his name on the ballot. A member may be a candidate for one section office only, 
and may not, at the same time, be a candidate for an office of the association, or of a district. 
The report of the nomination committee shall be made to the section president, who shall for- 
ward this ballot to the executive secretary-treasurer at least ninety days before the annual meet- 
ing of the members. 

Section 8. Elections. The officers of the section shall be elected annually in an election con- 
ducted by mail. 

Section 9. Member of the Nomination Committee. The section president shall appoint an- 
nually one active member to represent the section on the nomination committee of the associa- 
tion. The appointment shall be made in advance of the first meeting of the board of directors 
in each year. 

Section 10. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meeting 
the section president elect shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a request for 
funds to support the work of the section. The board of directors shall review the request for 
funds, and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the section within the year. 

Section 11. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the section shall be held 
at the time and place of the annual meeting of thc members of the association. 

Section 12. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the section may be called 
by the section president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 

Section 13. Quorum. The members of the section holding twenty per cent of the votes which 
may be cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. Jf a quorum is not present 
at any meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting from 
time to time without further notice. 

Section 14. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the section shall be sub- 
mitted to the president and executive secretary-treasurer of the association by each section presi- 
dent before the end of each year. 

Section 15. Manual of Procedure. Each section shall prepare and maintain a manual of pro- 
cedure as a guide to its activity. 


ARTICLE XIII—DISTRICTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Object. The districts shall provide convenient geographical divisions for all active 
members resident therein. 
Section 2. Number. The number of districts shall be six. They shall be the following: 
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a. Golden Empire district shall consist of the counties of Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, 
El Dorado, Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Yolo. 

b. Golden Gate district shall consist of the counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, 
Marin, Mendocino, Monterey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, Solano, and Sonoma. 

c. Mount Shasta district shall consist of the counties of Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Lassen, 
Modoc, Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Sutter, Tehama, Trinity, and Yuba. 

d. Redwood district shall consist of the counties of Del Norte and Humboldt. 

e. Southern district shall consist of the counties of Imperial, Inyo, Los Angeles, Mono, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura. 

f. Yosemite district shall consist of the counties of Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mari- 
posa, Merced, Stanislaus, Tulare, and Tuolumne. 

Section 3. Membership. Each active member residing in a district shall be a member thereof. 

Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation 
of a district upon written petition by not less than one hundred active members residing in the 
proposed district. The written consent of two-thirds of the active members in the proposed dis- 
trict, and of a majority of the active members in the districts from which the proposed district 
would be formed, is requisite to such formation. 

Section 5. Changes in Boundaries. The board of directors shall consider any proposed change 
in the boundaries of districts upon written petition of at least twenty per cent of the active mem- 
bers residing in the affected area. The written consent of a majority of the active members in the 
districts affected is requisite to such change. 

Section 6. Officers. The officers of rot district shall be a district president, a district vice 
president, who shall be president elect, and a district secretary. The district president shall be the 
representative of the district on the board of directors of the association. 

Section 7. Term of Office. All officers of the district shall hold office for one year, or until 
their successors shall have been elected and qualified. 

Section 8. Nominations. The district president shall appoint a nomination committee of not 
less than three active members to prepare the ballot of the district. This ballot shall contain an- 
nually the names of candidates for the offices of district vice president and district secretary. In 
districts having two hundred or more active members, two or more candidates shall be nominated 
for each office. The committee shall obtain the written consent of each candidate before placing 
his name on the ballot. A member may be a candidate for one district office only, and may not, 
at the same time, be a candidate for an office of the association, or of a section. The report of the 
nomination committee shall be made to the district president, who shall forward this ballot to 
the executive secretary-treasurer at least ninety days before the annual meeting of the members. 

Section 9. Elections. The officers of the district shall be elected annually in an election con- 
ducted by mail. 

Section 10. Member of the Nomination Committee. The district president shall appoint an- 
nually one active member to represent the district on the nomination committee of the association. 
The appointment shall be made in advance of the first meeting of the board of directors in each 
year. 

Section 11. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meet- 
ing the district president elect shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a request 
for funds to support the work of the district. The board of directors shall review the request for 
funds, and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the district within the year. 

Section 12. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the district shall be held 
at the place designated by the district president, at a time approved by the president of the 
association. 

Section 13. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the district may be called 
by the district president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 

Section 14. Quorum. The members of the district holding ten per cent of the votes which 
may be cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. If a quorum is not present 
at any meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting from 
time to time without further notice. 

Section 15. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the district shall be sub- 
mitted to the president and the executive secretary-treasurer of the association by each district 
president in advance of the annual meeting of the members of the association. 

Section 16. Manual of Procedure. Each district shall prepare and maintain a manual of pro- 
cedure as a guide to its activity. 

ARTICLE XIV—ROUND-TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. Object. The round-tables shall represent the interests of smaller groups of active 
members who are engaged in similar work, or who have special interests in common. 

Section 2. Number. The number of round-tables shall be twelve. They shall be the armed 
forces librarians round-table, audio-visual librarians round-table, business and industry librarians 
round-table, catalogue librarians round-table, hospitals and institutions librarians round-table, 
junior college librarians round-table, music librarians round-table, reference librarians round-table, 
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school librarians round-table, staff oragnizations round-table, theater librarians round-table, and 
young adults’ librarians round-table. 

Section 3. Membership. Any active member interested in the activity of a round-table may 
be accepted for membership in the round-table. No restriction shall be placed on the number of 
round-tables which an active member may join. 

Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation 
of a round-table upon written petition by not less than twenty active members who state that 
they intend to become members of the round-table. 

Section 5. Officers. The officers of each round-table shall be a round-table president, a round- 
table vice president, who shall be president elect, and a round-table secretary. 

Section 6. Term of Office. All officers of the round-table shall hold office for one year, or 
until their successors shall have been elected and qualified. 

Section 7. Elections. The officers of the round-table shall be nominated and elected annually 
at the annual meeting of members of the association, under rules which shall be determined by 
each round-table. 

Section 8. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meet- 
ing the round-table president elect shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a re- 
quest for funds, if any, to support the work of the round-table. The board of directors shall 
review the request for funds, and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the round-table 
within the year. 

Section 9. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the round-table shall be 
held at the time and place of the annual meeting of the members of the association. 

Section 10. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the round-table may be 
called by the round-table president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting 
rights. 

Section 11. Quorum. The members of the round-table holding twenty per cent of the votes 
which may be cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. If a quorum is not 
present at any meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting 
from time to time without further notice. 

Section 12. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the round-table shall be 
submitted to the president and the executive secretary-treasurer of the association by each round- 
table president before the end of each year. 

Section 13. Manual of Procedure. Each round-table shall prepare and maintain a manual of 
procedure as a guide to its activity. 

ARTICLE XV—NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. Nomination Committee. The membership of the nomination committee shall be 
composed of one representative from each section and each district. The chairmanship shall ro- 
tate in alphabetical order among the sections and districts, alternating each year between the 
sections and the districts. The chairman in 1958 shall be the representative of the public libraries 
section. 

Section 2. Candidates. The nomination committee shall name annually two or more active 
members for the office of vice president. At the interval and under the conditions required by 
the bylaws of the American Library Association the nomination committee shall name two or 
more active members for the offce of councilor of the American Library Association. The nomina- 
tion committee shall obtain the written consent of each candidate before placing his name on 
the ballot. A member may be a candidate for one office only, and may not be a candidate for 
office in a section, district, or round-table. 

Section 3. Report. The report of the nomination committee shall be made to the executive 
secretary-treasurer at least one hundred and twenty days before the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers. The report shall then be published in that issue of the official periodical which shall imme- 
diately precede the annual meeting. 

Section 4. Nomination by Petition. Nominations may be placed on the ballot by the petition 
of twenty-five active members, accompanied by the written consent of the nominee or nominees. 
The petition shall be presented to the executive secretary-treasurer at least seventy-five days be- 
fore the annual meeting of the members. 

ARTICLE XVI—ELECTIONS 

Section 1. Voting. The official baliots shall contain the names of candidates for offices in 
the association, sections, and districts, and shall be mailed by the executive secretary-treasurer to 
ns active member at least thirty days before the annual meeting. All voting shall be conducted 

y mail. 

Section 2. Election Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman to the election com- 
mittee. The chairman and the executive secretary-treasurer shall jointly appoint at least six mem- 
bers. This committee shall count and tabulate the votes cast in the annual election of officers, 
and the chairman shall announce the results of the voting at the annual meeting of the members. 


ARTICLE XVII—STANDING COMMITTEES 
Section 1. Appointment of Committees. Each year the standing committees enumerated in 
this Article shall be appointed, as prescribed under each committee. If appointment of the chair- 
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man and members shall be made by the president, such appointment shall be subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. 

Section 2. Term of Office. The chairman and the members of each standing committee shall 
hold office for one year. They may be appointed to successive terms not to exceed three consecu- 
tive years. 

Section 3. Vacancies. Vacancies in the membership of any standing committee may be filled 
by appointments made in the same manner as provided in the case of the original appointments. 

Section 4. Quorum. A majority of the whole committee shall constitute a quorum and the 
act of a majority of the members present shall be the act of the committee. 

Section 5. Documents Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six 
members to the documents committee. This committee shall be concerned with the effective dis- 
tribution and use of public documents. 

Section 6. Editorial Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six 
members, including the editor of the official periodical, to the editorial committee. This com- 
mittee shall, subject to the approval of the board of directors, establish the editorial policy of 
the official periodical. 

Section 7. Election Committee. The composition and duties of this committee are set forth 
in Article XVI of these bylaws. 

Section 8. Finance Committee. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the an- 
nual meeting the president elect shall appoint the chairman and at least two members to the 
finance committee. This committee shall be authorized to meet and act before the first day of 
January. This committee shall cause to have made annually an audit by a certified public ac- 
countant or a public accountant of all accounts of the association. The committee shall assemble 
and present at the first meeting of the board of directors in each year all requests for funds 
submitted by the officers, sections, districts, round-tables, and committees, a proposal for the 
budget of the association, and a statement of anticipated revenues. 

Section 9. Legislation Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six 
members to the legislation committee. This committee shall study legal and legislative matters 
of concern or interest to libraries, and disseminate information concerning them. The committee 
shall make recommendations for the improvement of library laws of the state of California. 

Section 10. Library Development and Standards Committee. The president shall appoint a 
chairman and at least six members, representing various types of libraries and the state library, 
to the library development and standards committee. This committee shall study and plan for the 
improvement of‘ administration, staff, book collections, buildings, salaries, and other elements 
of library service. 

Section 11. Membership Committee. The vice president shall be chairman of the member- 
ship committee, and the members shall be the vice presidents of the sections, districts, and round- 
tables. This committee shall seek to increase membership in the association. 

Section 12. Nomination Committee. The composition and duties of this committee are set 
forth in Article XV of these bylaws. 

Section 13. Publications Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six 
members to the publications committee. This committee shall examine the content and form of 
all publications authorized by the board of directors, except the official periodical, and its ap- 
proval shall be requisite to publication. 

Section 14. Resolutions Committee. The vice president shall be chairman of the resolutions 
committee, and the president shall appoint at least two members. This committee shall prepare 
ind report appropriate resolutions to the members at the annual meeting. The approval of the 
board of directors is requisite to any resolution, except those pertaining to commendation and 
obituaries. 

Section 15. Finances. The chairman appoint of each standing committee shall submit to the 
chairman of the finance committee, before the beginning of the year, a request for funds, if any, 
to support the work of the committee. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, 
and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the committee within the year. 


Section 16. Reports. A written report of the activity of each standing committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the president and to the executive secretary-treasurer by each chairman in advance of 
the annual meeting of the members. 


ARTICLE XVIII—SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


: Section 1. Charge. Special committees shall be confined in their charge and activity to sub- 
jects of concern or interest to the association as a body or to the membership as a whole. 


Section 2. Committees of Directors. The board of directors, by resolution adopted by a 
majority of the directors, may designate one or more committees, each of which shall consist of 
two or more directors, which committees, to the extent provided in said resolution, shall have 
and exercise the authority of the board of directors in the management of the association; but 
the designation of such committees and the delegation thereto of authority shall not operate to 
relieve the board of directors, or any individual director, of any responsibility imposed upon it 
or him by law. : 
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Section 3. Other Committees. Other committees not having and exercising the authority of 
the board of directors in the management of the association may be designated by a resolution 
adopted by a majority of the directors present at a meeting at which a quorum is present. Except 
as otherwise provided in such resolution, members of each such committee shall % members of 
the association, and the president of the association shall appoint the members thereof. Any 
member thereof may be removed by the person or persons authorized to appoint such member 
whenever in their judgment the best interests of the association shall be served by such removal. 

Section 4. Term of Office. The chairman and the members of each special committee shall 
hold office for one year, or for the duration of the charge. They may be appointed to successive 
terms not to exceed three consecutive years. ; 

Section 5. Chairman. One member of each committee shall be appointed chairman by the 
person or persons authorized to appoint the members thereof. 

Section 6. Vacancies. Vacancies in the membership of any committee may be filled by ap- 
pointments made in the same manner as provided in the case of the original appointments. 

Section 7. Quorum. Unless otherwise provided in the resolution of the board of directors 
designating a committee, a majority of the whole committee shall constitute a quorum and the 
act of a majority of the members present shall be the act of the committee. 

Section 8. Finances. The chairman of each committee of directors and other committees shall 
submit to the chairman of the finance committee, at the time of his appointment, a request for 
funds, if any, to support the work of the committee. The board of directors shall review the 
request for funds, and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the committee within the year. 

Section 9. Reports. Except as otherwise provided in the resolution designating the commit- 
tee, a written report of the activity of each committee shall be submitted to the president and to 
the executive secretary-treasurer by each chairman at the time specified in the charge, or in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting of the members, if a time is not specified in the charge. 

ARTICLE XIX—OFFICIAL PERIODICAL 
i Section 1. Authorization. The board of directors is authorized to publish an official peri- 
odical. 

Section 2. Editor. The editor of the official periodical shall be elected by the board of direc- 
tors, and shall serve at its pleasure. He shall be an active member of the association. He may 
attend the meetings of the board of directors, and the expenses of his attendance, if any, may 
be allowed by the board of directors. The board of directors may authorize the payment of an 
honorarium to the editor. 

Section 3. Finances. The editor of the official periodical shall submit to the chairman of the 
finance committee, before the beginning of the year, a request for funds to support the publica- 
tion of the official periodical. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, and 
may appropriate funds for expenditure by the editor within the year. 


ARTICLE XX—PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


The official parliamentary authority shall be Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Alice Fleenor Sturgis. 


ARTICLE XXI—MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 


Section 1. Object. The object of the manual of procedure shall be to ease the work of the 
officers and directors of the association, and the officers of the sections, districts, and round-tables 
and the chairman of committees. 

Section 2. Content. The manual of procedure shall contain material relating to procedural 
matters and shall amplify and implement the provisions of these bylaws. No provision shall be 
inconsistent with these bylaws. 

Section 3. Preparation and Revision. The manual of procedure shall be prepared and revised 
under the direction of the president, subject to the approval of the board of directors. 

Section 4. Distribution. The president shall cause the distribution of the manual of pro- 
cedure at the beginning of each year to the officers and directors of the association, to the officers 
of the sections, districts, and round-tables, and to the chairmen of committees. 


ARTICLE XXII—AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 


These bylaws may be altered, amended, or repealed, and new bylaws may be adopted, by 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the directors present at any regular meeting, or at any special 
meeting where such action has been announced in the call and notice of said meeting, and by 
a majority vote of the members entitled to vote, at any regular meeting, or at any special meeting 
where such action has been announced in the call and notice of said meeting. 


Know all men by these presents: That the undersigned secretary of the corporation known 
as the California Library Association does hereby certify that the above and foregoing bylaws 
were duly adopted by the members of said corporation, as the bylaws of said corporation, on 
the eighteenth day of October, 1957, and that they do now constitute the bylaws of said corpora- 
tion. 


Attest: Edna H. Yelland, Secretary 
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Choose Ye... (from page 86) 


Others see you as-one of the strongest 
influences being exerted along the road 
to peace and understanding. There is con- 
vincing evidence that the industrial might 
of free enterprise, joined together with 
intellectual understanding and — can 
create a world where people will live lives 
of abundance and creativity within the 
framework of a free society. After all, it 
may come about, that Victor Hugo was 
right when he said: 


"In the Twentieth Century, war will 
be dead. 

The scaffold will be dead. 

Hatred will be dead. 

Frontier boundaries will be dead. 

Dogmas will be dead. 

Man will live. 

He will possess something bigger than 
all these — 

A great country — The whole world; 

A great Hope — the whole Heaven.” 


“CHOOSE YE THEN THIS DAY 
WHOM YE SHALL SERVE!” 
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W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 


ComMPANY, INC. 
offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 


re} Springfield 3, Mass. 


LOOKS even without books IS IMPORTANT! 


Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
shelve books. First, use Ames Engineering Service 
for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 


iii ama mata 





1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Ask Me... (from page 93) 
fessional librarian stationed at the card 
174 catalog? No new ones but a few old ones 
Fs ZY t which might well be a The infor- 


mation on catalog cards should be kept 
FA SAL LL as simple as possible. This is as true of the 
university library as it is of the public or 


school library. Too much bibliographic de- 
: tail on a catalog card simply confuses 
Pickup Service students. 

Pea k Subject headings should us2 popular 
hea rol A terms rabbi Soutiide, Alpha faing 
should follow the telephone book and 
similar indexes, which are familiar to all 
students. Cards for books on the same 
Serving the Western States subject should be arranged so that the 

: most recent one is in front, the oldest one 

at the back. 

Finally, even if all these things are 
done there will still be a need for an in- 
formation librarian or reader's adviser at 


AAA ee LLL the catalog. For although college students 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA are a select group they too have trouble 


using the card catalog. And only a pro- 
Freight Address — St. Helena fessional librarian can give them the kind 
of help they need and deserve. 


Picture Covers 


Reasonable Prices 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 
—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 
Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, New York 


Catalogues available on request 
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Charging Machines . . . (from page 105) 


tures per roll as against 10,000 per roll 
in the branches. We have used the 10,000 
image figure: 
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Remington 2,400 $7.24 604 $4,373. 
Recordak 10,000 98.63 145 $1,251. 
Diebold 3,000 2.69 483 $1,396. 


We own our Remington and Diebold 
machines. We rent our Recordak equip- 
ment for $420 per year per machine. 
Something better will come along some 
day and we will welcome it. 


We are submitting this report because 
of the many requests we have had for our 
findings. It is not a recommendation of 
one machine over others. Each library in- 
stalling a new system would want to in- 
vestigate its individual needs and deter- 


SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 


AGENCY 
Established 1923 


Special Attention Given Library 
and School Orders 


LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE 
REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 
Oakland 9, Calif. 
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HAWAII 1953 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL 


POST CONVENTION TOUR & MID PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
JULY 19-25, 1958 $33995 
6 sunny pays IN HAWAII ocunte Sccurancy 


INCLUDES 


*Round Trip Tourist Air*5 Nights Hawaiian Village Hotel * Hawaiian Luau 
Japanese Tea House Dinner Party* Mid Pacific Conference Registration 
* Sightseeing — Honolulu — Punchbowl — Mt. Tantalus — Foster Gardens 
* Aloha Cocktail Party * Tour of Oahu Libraries * Aloha Luncheon 

* Transfers upon Arrival & Departure * Taxes & Tips at Progammed Functions 


Hawaiian Village @ Headquarters Hotel 


i For Additional Information Mail at Once to: 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 
A.L.A. Official "On-to-Honolulu" Travel Co-ordinator 
133 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, California 
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ACME CODE COMPANY 


(A California Corporation) 
163 California Street 


San Francisco 4, California 

















ATTENTION LIBRARIANS AND 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





We thank our many friends in California 
who have written to us expressing satisfac- 
tion with Acme's Service. 





May we invite those who are not familiar 
with the complete wholesale jobbing service 
of the Acme Code Company to ask for 
details. 


We specialize in carrying in stock the 
latest books devoted to Missiles; Rockets; 
Nuclear Physics; Electronics, etc. 







Placement of our name on your bidders 
list will be appreciated. 


Serving... 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 


BOOKBINDERS 
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Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 
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Coolbrith . . . (from page 104) 

Ina Coolbrith’s official connection with 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco be- 
gan on May 5, 1874, when she was elect- 
ed an Honorary member. On January 11, 
1899, she was elected Librarian, with an 
emolument of $50.00 a month, this 
amount being increased to $100.00 a 
month some time after 1907. These 
amounts were an honorarium rather than 
a salary, and were raised by private sub- 
scription among the members. The posi- 
tion itself was somewhat of a sinecure, 
for I have it on good authority that at no 
time was she ever an active librarian for 
the Club. She seems to have acted rather 
in an advisory capacity than anything else. 
Nevertheless Miss Coolbrith retained the 
title of Librarian to the end of her life. 
Before her death on February 29, 1928, 
she was the oldest living member of the 
Bohemian Club, and — though perhaps 
statistics may prove me wrong on this 
point — with her eighty-seven years she 
was probably the oldest living librarian in 
California, 
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From coast to coast, 
MARADOR is the 
yardstick of binder 
excellence, in beauty, 
quality and service. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 =— BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Academic Notes . . . (from page 116) 
nology Collection reveals much 19th cen- 
tury American music in addition to hymns. 
Robert Teare has been doing the sorting. 
Julian Michel, Associate Librarian, notes 
the usefulness of background experience 
in business administration and community 
service in two new department heads at 
Honnold: Robert E. Treacy in the Re- 
serve Department and Gertrude V. Jack- 
man in Circulation. 

Thomas Mack Serrett (U. of La.) 
joined the SDSC Public Services Division 
in March. Librarian John Paul Stone 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 


Institutional Department 


LITERARY GUILD 
DOUBLEDAY 
PHAIDON PRESS 


California Representatives: 


Southern Calif. 
CHESTER J. THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 10 


JOHN THORNE 
1238 Belfast Ave. 
Costa Mesa 
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writes that the addition to the Library, 
containing over 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, will be completed in Janu- 
ary, 1959, increasing the seating capacity 
to 2,500. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the many California librarians who 
have so generously helped to provide the 
material for the column during the past 
three years. It has been a pleasure to do 
the column, but whatever virtues it may 
have had are due entirely to the coopera- 
tion of many fine librarians. 


INC. 


JUNIOR GUILD 
GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
HANOVER HOUSE 


Northern Calif. 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 





WHEN IT COMES TO DECISIONS 
THINK OF PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING 


More contributions to rapid production, at lower and lower 
cost, in library binding have come from the “inventive 
research and exploration” of Pacific Library Binding. 


You still get the passed-on savings from the inventions and 


firsts developed by our plant. 


We pride ourselves on service. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO., of Los Angeles 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 21, California 








LIBRARIANS 
have been buying books at 
“Sather Gate" for 45 years. 
Why this long record of loyal pat- 


ronage ? 


¢ We believe in personalized, in- 
terested service to librarians. 


° We carry the widest range of 
current trade books possible. 


© We like librarians! 


Come in and see us, or try us 
with an order by mail. 


Gate Book Shop 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


For Complete Library 


Binding Service See 


All binding conforms to 
Class A Specifications. 


TREASURE TROVE 
and LABCO covers used 
on available titles. 


ter-Craftts 
Bookbiaders 


ANgelus 1-2281 
1459 South Lorena Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Code Company ........ 
Ames Company .............. ioe 
Angwin Book Bindery .................. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. . 
Foster & Futernick Company . 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. _....... 

Hawaii _.. 

Huntting’s _...... 

Johnson, Walter J., Inc. . 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders - 
Leibel, Carl J., Inc. - 

Lerios, Andrew W., Inc. . 

Los Angeles News Company . 
Marador Corporation . 

Melmont Publishers, Inc. _. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Pacific Library Binding Co. of L.A. 
Remington Rand 

San Francisco News Company 
Sather Gate Book Shop . 
Sjostrom of Philadelphia 

Squire, Ben B. _.. 

Stanford University Press 
Technical Book Company 
University of California Press 
Valley Library Bindery 

Vroman's . asia 


POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIAN I, two positions: one in Adult Ref- 
ence Department; one in Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary, Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, Calif. 
Required: accredited library school graduation. 
Salary $4272-5238, vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, part-paid hospital and medical benefits. 
Southern California living. Apply: George F. 
Farrier, Chief Librarian. Arrangements can be 
made for interviews in various parts of Cali- 
fornia. . 


HEAD, BOYS' AND GIRLS' LIBRARY: Alham- 
bra Public Library, Alhambra, California. Re- 
quired Accredited library school graduation, 
four years appropriate experience including one 
year successful supervising. Salary: $5238-5952, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, part-paid hos- 
pital and medical benefits . Attractive Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library, with fireplace. Southern Califor- 
nia living. Apply: George. F. Farrier, Chief Li- 
brarian. Arrangements can be made for inter- 
views in various parts of California. 





Flexibility... 


You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 


Made of oak and maple, in 
either light or dark finish. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





LET VROMAN’S SERVE YOU 


Librarians all over the West are finding that they save 
time and money when they buy books from VROMAN’S, 
where service is now better than ever! 


New business machines, new office procedures insure 
faster delivery from the largest stock of books in the West, 
with faster follow-up on special orders, faster action on re- 
turns—all so important to busy librarians. 


Take advantage of this single, handy source to fill all of 
your book needs. It’s good business to do business with 
VROMAN'S. 


Order ALL of your books from VROMAN'S 


ci \ ROMAN'S 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 South Pasadena Avenue * Pasadena, California 








